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TO OUR FRIENDS. time to come « period of release from political 

We invite particular attention to our pros-! turmoil and strife, and our people will now 
pectus for 1853, published on the 895th page. have time and opportunity vo give heed to 
Now is the time for our friends to exert them-' something else besides the ebulitions of era- 
selves to increase our list, and never in the | zy demagogues and ambitious office-seekers. 
history of our publication has there been «! 4 genera! spirit of improvement in matters per- 
time when our friends could exert themselves | taining to agriculture is waking up all overthe 
with such prospect of success as the present. land, Societies are being organized, and the 
Our paper is now pretty well known. It has’ farmer is beginning to think and feel that he 
acquired such a character for permanitncy that! isa man among men, and that he has bat to 


no fears need be entertained of its permanancy. | will itand his calling shall be respected as what 





It has reeeived the approval of the best practi- | it is, the Lighest, the noblest of all the pursuits 
cal agriculturists in the Great Valley, as well of the children of men, 
as the unbounde | approval of the press. Itis) Now, then, considering all these advantage- 
now looked upon universally as the farmer's ous circumstances, will oar friends, one and 
Own Paper,’ true to their interests, laboring | all, do wuat they ean for us. With a littie ex- 
for their benefit, and strengthening the bonds’ ertion on their part, Our list ofsubseribers can 
Which unite them in a common interest. It ad-| he doubled by the first of January. And this 
apts its teachings to the wants of the Wester should he done to give us the su sport which we 
farmers, and in this respect differs from most ‘need to do justice to the work in which we are 
other publications of a similar character. And; engaged. Recollect, we shail send no more 
then in its Domestic and Family department it { itinerant agents among you to get subscribers. 
presents a fuature unlike any other Agricultu- | We have been assured of large additions from 
ral publication. Uniting the purest morality | some points, and we fec! coufident that wher- 
and refinement with the quiet and humble vir- | ever proper efforts are made success will crown 
tues which adorn alike the homes of the rich’ them. Who will do most for us? 
and the poor, it seeks to be a welcome and ft is importane that our friends shoul | begin 
useful visitor at the fireside of very family. | eerly,for several reasons. We wish to have 
None are so great that they may not receivo as many names as possible sent in before 
instruction, and noae so humble that they may | Chyistuias that we may know something about 
not find a sympathizing friend and counsellor, ' how im inyto print. And by beginning eurly 

These are som of the reasons presented by. many waimes may be secured which would oth- 
the character of the paper itself why we say var ery ise be given to other pub.ications, 
frien is may regard this as an duspic:ous period Prospectus. ve 

Cur prospectus, priuted on a letter sheet, is 
now beiuy distributed, and,we will cheerfuilv 
times. An exciting political election is over) sond it to aby person who wishes to form tu 
und for us in the West there will befor sume club, on his apprising us of the fact. 


t» exert themselves in our behalf. No less fa- 
vorable are the indications of the signs of the 
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County Agricultural Societies. 

The work goes on finely. We hear of 
many counties where movements are being 
made to organise Societies and also of the 
progress of Societies already organized. In 
Boone County Mo. a meeting was held on the 
18th ult. at which a committee was appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws, to re- 
port at a meeting to be held on the first Mon- 
day in November. Says our correspondent, ‘J 
think Old Cooper will redeem herself yet.’ 
Another correspondent wrote us previous to 
the mecting us follows: ‘We have taken pre- 
liminary steps to organize a County Agricultu- 
ral Society. One hundred of our best citi- 
zens have subscribed a paper agreeing to es- 
tablish a Society, the annual contributions to 
be $5. We shall have when we once get un- 
der way from 150 to 200 members. It is pro- 
posed to call a meeting of the sw.scribers and 
all others interested, on the 18th of November 
when the Society will be fully organized, and 
we think with the most flattering prospects.’ | 

In Howard County, we learn from the Clas- | 
gow ‘Limes a meeting was to be held of the | 
citizens ot Lloward County at Fayette, on the | 
first Monday in November for the purpose of 
organizing an Agricultural Society. We have 
heretofore alluded to this subject, says the edi- 
tor of the Times, and urged its importance, and | 
ugain solicit the earnest consideration of the | 
farmers in behalf of the project. Our neigh- 
bors of Boone, we observe, have just held 
their Annual Fair, and their socicty is pro- 
gressing finely. In agricultural products and 
stock, Howard can and will favorably com- 
pare with any of her sister counties, and we 
hope her citizens will at onve take hold of the 


of agriculture, as well ag mechanic arts, though 
not, as a general thing,as good as those ex- 
hibited in older communities, was, we must say 
extremely creditable,—especially if consider- 
ed as a beginning. But, what we regarded with 
the most satisfaction, and which constituted 
the sure harbinger of ultimate success, in our 
| opinion, was the spirit manifested upon the 
vecasion. Weimean the spirit of friendly and 
honorable ambition and rivalry expressed by 
many as to what they would do upon a futere 
similar occasion. 

| Such asociety as this cannot well do other- 
| wise than exert a wholesome and salutary in- 
fluence upon the agricultural interests of our 
young and thriving county. 

Trial of Implements at Geneva. 

We have received from the attentive Secre- 
tary of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society a 
pamphlet containing the reports and awards of 
the different committees at this trial in July 
last. The trials were with Mowing Machines, 
Reapers, Grain Drills, Horse Powers, Thresh- 
| ers, Steam Engines for farm purposes, Seed 





| Planters, Broadcast Sowers, and Cultivators. 
| Of Mowing Machines, the following were 
put on trial: Ruge’s, J. HH. Manny’s, Ketch- 
um’s, C. H. MeCormick’s, Danford & Co.’s, 
‘T. D. Burral’s, and B. Murray’s. 

Of Reapers, C. UW. McCormick, 1. D. Bur- 
rall, Atkins, K. Danford, Seymour & Morgan, 
J. I. Manny, Rugg, Hussey and Densmore. 

Of Drills, Shipton, Foster, Jessup & Co., 
Bickford & Co., Sevmour, Ides, and Galling. 

Of Seed Planters, Kmery & Co, Van Every, 
Seymour, Rapelje & Co., Foster, Jessup & 
Co., and J. Woodward. 

Of Cullivators.— Eleven different machines 
were entered, 

Of Threshers—Nine machines were entered 





sut ject, by giving a full attendace ot the pro- 
posod meeting, the first Monday in November! 
From ‘The Union,’ printed at Pijttsfield, 


Pike Co. Lil. of Oct. 27, wetake the following | 


in relation to the Fair in that County‘: 


The Agricultural Fair held here on last 
Wednesday and Thursday was a most cheer- 
ing and encouraging affair—at least for a be- 
ginning. Atan early hour in the day, farm- 
ers and others commenced pouring in, and be- 
fore noon, some hundreds were in town, some 
with, others without articles and stock de- 
signed for the exhibition. What was exhibi- 
ted, both in the stuck and other departments 


—vir: Woodbury, Scovill, W:s:inghouse, Ji - 
j rome, Hall, Badger, Eddy, Pitts, kmery, 

Of Horse Powers--sweep or lever power, 
|six entries, viz: Kddy & Co., Woodbury, 
Wakely, Pitts, Scovill, and Hall & Co. 

Endlesa Chains—four entries, viz: Emery 
& Co..,Westinghouse, Pitts, and Badyer. 

After mature deliberation the committees 
awarded the premiums offered by the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, as follows: 

To T. D. Burrall, of Geneva. New York, 
for the best Grain Reaper—|)i)!oma and gu. 

J. H. Manny, of Wadham? <ivove, IL, for 
the second best Grain Reanor. (convertahle 
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for grass mowing)—$30. 

Seymour & Morgan, of Brockport, N.Y., for 
the third hest Grain Reaper—$20. 

J. H. Manny, of Wadham’s Grove, Ill,, for 
the best Mowing Machine, (convertable for 
reaping)—Diploma and $50, 

Iloward & Co., of Buffalo, New York foe 
the second best Mowing Machine—-$30. 

Pierpont Seymour, of East Bloomfield, On- 
tario Co., New York, for the best Grain Drill 
—Diploma and $25. 

Bickford & Iluffman, of Wayne Co., New 
York, for the second best Grain Drill—$15 

S. R. Tracy of Newark, Wayne Co., New 
York, for the third best Grain Drill—s10. 

J. A. Pitts, of Buffalo, New York, for the 
best Horse Power for general purposes—Di- 
ploma and $25. 

Eddy, Dyer & Co., of Union Village, New 
York, fur the second best--$15. 

Emery & Co., of Albany, New York, for the 
best Horse Power, Endless Chain—Diploma 
and $25. 

K. W. Badger of Fly Creek, Otsego Co., 
Yew York, for the second best—$15. 

B. Hl. Wakeley, of McLean, ‘Tompkins Co., 
New York, for the best Iron Horse Power— 
Diploma and $25. 

i idy, Dyer & Co., of Union Village, Wash- 
ington Co., New York, fer the second best— 
$15. 

J. A. Pitts, of Buffalo, New —ork, for the 
third best—$L0. 

J. A. Pitts, of Buffaio, New York, for the 
best Threshing Machine, with Cleaning Ap- 
paratus—Diploma and $10. 

all & Thompson, of Rochester, New York, 
for the second best—s38. 

Eddy, Dyer & Co., of Union Village, Wash- 
ington Co.. New York, for the best Threshing 
Machine without Cleaning Apparatus—$10. 

Joshua Woodward, of Haverhill, New 
Hampshire, for the best Seed Planter—Diplo- 
ma and $10. 

S. R. Tracy, of Newark, Wayne Co., for the 
best Cultivater for general purposes—Diplo- 
ma and $10. 

Henry Lowe, of Canandaigua, Ontario Co., 
New York, for the second best— 8. 

Pierpont Seymour, of Kast Bloomfield, On- 
tario Co., New York, for the best Broad Cast 
Sower—DViploma and $10. 

To Cure Haws.—As [have seen numerous 
receips for curing hams, and as I have tried 
the annexed for several years, and found it to 
excel every other in my estimation, I take the 
liberty to send it to you, that you may publish 
it for the benefit of any who may be disposed 
to try it. By letting my ham remain im the 
pickle, it is less trouble to keep it than by any 
otaer method which I have found, and it keeps 
aweet and tender all summer. 








Take a barrel, and turn over an oid pan or 
kettle, andburn cobs, (I think the best,) or 
hard wood, for seven or eight days, keeping 
water on the head to prevent drying. Make a 
pickle with eight pounds of salt, six ounces 
saltpetre, two quarts of molasses, and three 
gallons of water, to one hundred pounds. Boil 
and skim the pickle thus prepared. Then 
pack your ham in the barrels, and when the 
pickle is cold, pour it on to the meat, and in 
four weeks you have excellent ham, very ten- 
der and well smoked.—Cull. 


Topacco axp Ilewpe In OLp Howarp.—The 
Howard County Banner of the 2d,in speaking 
of the cr ps in that section of Missouri, says; 

The tobacco cops of this region look re- 
markably well, and with a favorable season 
for cutting will be secured in capital order. 
The number of acres cultivated this year is 
much less than the last. Many persons were 
deterred from planting by the low pcice ob- 
tained for the crop of 1851. ‘The prospect is 
that producers the present year will aed a 
much better article, and will realize a hand- 
some price for it. 

The hemp crop is now being cut and will in 
this and the adjoining counties be a very in- 
different one, at least in quantity. The stalks 
ure short and small, and the yield to the acre 
must be greatly below the general average of 
|ecrops. ‘This circumstance tegether with the 
| decrease in the quantity cultivated must great- 
jy diminish our usual export of this article. 


Fine Beef Cattle. 

In this city on the 22d instant, were weigh- 
ed on the public scales six head of Beef Cat- 
tle. ‘The first four belonging to Mr. Lewis 
Hutchinson, the other two to Mr. John J. 
‘Lucker, of our county ; as follows: 

No. 1, 1,820 lhs., 40 lbs. off per 100 for the 
gross leaves 1,092 lbs. net. 

No. 2, 1,800 lbs., 40 Ibs. off per 100 for the 
gross leaves 1,080 lbs. net. 

No. 3, 1,700 lhs., 40 lbs. off per 100 for the 
gross leaves 1,020 lbs. net. 

No. 4, 1,640 lbs,, 40 Ibs. off per 100 for the 
gross leaves 984 lbs. net. 
~ No. 5, 1,780 lhs., 40 lbs. off per 100 for the 
gross leaves] ,063 lbs. net. 
~ No. 6, 1,700 Ibs., 40 Lbs. off per 100 for the 
gross leaves 1,020 lbs. net. 

These cattle were three years old, past. 








Beat THIs, WHO CAN.—Mr. John Sanders, a 
farmer of this county, has raised a large fieid 
of corn, this year, which has been accurately 
measured, in the presence of witnesses, and 
yielded one hundred and thirty-three bushels 
to the acre. If any body can beat this, we 
would like to know it.— Independence Messen- 
ger. 
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Tue Cercciio—A Discovery.—Much bas | 
been written on the Curculio—many inquiries 
have been made as to its habits, destruction, 
ke. We have carefully read every article seen 


Fort KesrNey AND THE Propvucts oy THE 
Pratnizs.—We are indebted to Capt. Whar- 
ton, commandant of Fort Kearney, through 
the favor of Mr. Kinkead, for a sample of po- 


for years back in our agricultural papers, and jtatoes raised at that post. The sample is 


in a large number of exchanges recently; for | 


the remedy, but have found nothibg that could 
be relied on. 

Llaving some fine plum treces, the frnit a 
very large reddish-purple variety, that have | 
heen bearing some eight or ten years, and | 
never maturing a dozen plums a year, we have | 
felt much solicitude and much anxiety to dis- | 
coveraremedy. We have tried many that 
have been recommended, without success. | 
Knowing that trees standing ina hard trod- 
den yard were more apt to mature fruit than 
vibers differently situated, we resolved last 
spring to make an experiment. We therefore, 
before the trees were in bloom, removed the 
soil, which was thickly set in Bermuda grass, | 
from around each tree to the distance of five | 
or six feet, and the depth of two or three in- | 
ehes—-then built a chicken coop around at 

| 





tree, and requested our Detter balf to have 
her chickens, &e., fed no where else but in the | 
coops, Which has been dene; consequently, of 
chickens, ducks, turkeys, &e., one brood or 
another will be found under the trees, waiting 
for their oft repeated meals through the day, 
and ready to pick up every curculio that dare 
show his head above ground. Now mark the 
result; our trees are breaking with the finest 
fruit—just maturing (July 10)—we have ever 
seen, Comment is unnecessary-—each reader 
ean make his own deductions. If o» farther 
trial, the course pursued this year shall prove 
un effectual preventive; even when applied to 
a few trees, we shall feel gratified at having 
made the discovery.—Farmer and Planter. 


Fxepinc Bees.—We published last week an 
article on the subject of feeding bees for the 
manufacture of honey. While at the State 
Fair at Meredith, we met Mr. J. A. Cook, of 
Cornish who practices this method to a great 
extent. With seven swarms of bees, if we re- 
member correctly, he has made the present 
season, 1400 Ibs. of honey. Last year, after 
the 29th of Sept., he made 300 lbs. There is 
no fault to be found with the honey; it is as 
clear and good as the flower-made. Its man- 
ufacture is a source of profit to the proprietor, 
and is becoming much more common than 
formerly. Mr. Cook uses *Gilmore’s Patent 
Apiary,’ and ‘Davis’s Platform Bee-hive.? 

The Committee on Honey at the Fair, re- 
mark, that ‘this specimen has a fine rich flavor, 
is well filled, can be manufactured at small 
expense, and possesses the quality of being 
kept much tine with little injury to the taste 


valuable to us from the esteemed souree from 
which the present comes, and also from the 
fact that it is a practical ilnstration of the 
productiveness of the prairies on the Platte 
tiver. Beeause these plains are destitute of 
timber, many suppose they are incapable of 
producing the ordinary grains and vegetables. 
This is not the facet. Capt. Wharten has, 


during the time he bas been in command of 


Fort Kearney, made ample and satisfactory 
tests. When we visited the post a year ago, 
we found his garden abounding in nearly every 
kind of vegetables, of the richest and most 
luxuriant growth. Onions, beets, potatoes, 
tomatoes, carrots, turnips, melons, cucumbers, 
and nearly every vegetable was there fully and 
richly developed, as much so as we found the 
sume articles in the Platte country. Ie bad 
several acres planted in oats, which promised 
avery abundant erop. Indian corn does not 
seem to grow so well as other species of grain 
except in favored positions. Uhe location of 
Fort Kearney is yery unfavorable either for a 
Fort or for agriculture, hut the quality of the 
soil has been well tested. The Government 
has a field on Grand Island, in the Platte, 
where we were assured, the product was much 
greater than in the immediate vicinity of the 
Fort. 

Within a few miles of the fort, there is a 
large farm, established by permission of the 
government, in the military reserve. The far- 
mer raises a large crep of corn, pumkins, 
oats, &e., &e., for which he has a ready mar- 
ket at the fort, and from the emigrants. He 
has made some experiments in raising wheat, 
which were entirely successful, but as there is 
no mill to grind it, the cultivation was aban- 
daned. There is no question that, barren as 
these prairies are of timber, the soil is eapa- 
ble of producing as luxuriant a growth of ev- 
erything necessary for the support of man or 
animals, as any of the prairies of the country. 

Capt. Wharton deserves much eredit for the 
experiments he has made to develop the ca- 
pacity and productiveness of the country 
around his post, and in doing so has not only 
made a saving to the government, but added 
much tothe comfort and health of his com- 
mand. 

It has oceurred to us, and we suggest it for 
the consideration of those more familiar with 
the subject than ourself, whether secd taken 
from this pure and virgin soil would be liable 
to the ‘potato rot,? now so common in the po- 
tatoe crop. To test the matter, we would 
willingly distribute what we have received to 





or appearance of it.?— Granite Farmer. 


cultivators.—S$t. Louis Republican. 
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Planting Acorns and Chesnuts. 

We have made partial trials to grow trees 
from acorns but have not succeeded. We 
have saved oak acorns till spring and planted 
them ia corn fields in the fall, but they did 
not seem at home here, and did not flourish. 

We go into the oak woods in October, and 
find the new acorns sprouting among the leaves. 
The sprouts will grow three inches before 
winter. This is all natural to the forest, and 
we doubt whether we can ever succeed iu 
planting acurns as we plant corn. 

The case is the same with chesnuts and 
horse-chesnuts. 
when covered closely with solid earth. Cherry 
stones, tuo, must have but very slight covering 
—they do better under the trees where they 
fall and are merely trod into the ground by 
the human foot. ; , 

We tried for several years in suceession to 
raise the horse-chesnut in a nursery—-and did 
not succeed till we spread the nuts on the grass 
in the fall and covered them slightly with 
straw or with thin boards. When this was the 
course nilopted the nuts sprouted quite early 
in the spring, and the sprouts were carefully 
taken up and placed in the nursery in rows. 

Squirrels are apt to find acorns that are 
planted in tilled land—therefore it is not safe 
to plant in the fall though they will send out 
sprouts. We imagine that tie best mode of 
treating acorns weuld be to preserve them in 
sand through the winter and plant them in the 
spring.— Mass. Plowman. 


Disease or tHe Horse.—IJnflammation of 
the Kidneys.—Vhere is a disease among hors- 
es quite prevalent with the better class, and 
indeed more especially those fed with a good 
share of white daisies and worked little; which 
seems to he but little understood by most of 
those called **Horse Doctors,” and much less 
by owners in general. I refer to inflammation 
of the Kidneys. [tis most prevalent in the 
latter part of winter and spring months; and | 
is generally caused by exposure to cold after 
fatigue, slips, strains across the back; &e. It 
is the general cause of those permanently swel- | 
led hind iimbs, so frequently to be met with in 
the country. The first perceptible symptoms 
of this disease ave swelling in both hind legs, 
with an inclination not to step them forward 
as far as usual, and also a diffleulty in step- | 
ping over obstructions. The next symptom 
and key to the disease, is soreness in the loin, | 
immediately over the kidney, to be aszertain- 
ed by gently pressing the thumb on the loin | 
over the kidney, and on the opposite side to | 
the swelled leg; as the disease seldom com- 
mences in both kidneyss at the same time. 
‘There are other symptoms, but these are suffi- | 
cient to detect the disease. My experience | 
has been limited to five cases two of which | 

‘ 





The seed will not vegetate | 


nearly recovered before the cause was ascer- 
tained. In these cases | mixed about three 
pints of shorts to the consisterice of mush with 
| the juice of butternut bark boiled strong, then 
|add one table spvonful of pulverized rosin, 
{and the same of saltpetre: repeating the mush 
| twice a day, and the saltpetre every third 
morning. ‘The animal should not be exposed 
to take cold, as the saltpetre is very opening 
to the pores of the skin. In ordinary cases 
the above will be found sufficient to produce 
relief; but in severe cases, the following will 
be found far better:---'Take one part of but- 
ternut bark, one do, of black cherry tree bark 
one do, of smart weed, one do. of lobelia, 
, one do. of queen of the meadow,-- put enough 
of these together to fill a two pail kettle, then 
fillup with water; boil until the strenth is ob- 
tained, then skim off the liquor and preserve 
for use. ‘this can also be given in shorts if 
the animal will eat it, if not, it can be easily 
poured down with a long noosed bottle. 
Dose—one pint, three times a day, until the 
soreness on the loin subsides, when it muy be 
civen twice a day until the animal is well. — 
Northern Farmer. 
ST.LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Moxpay, Nov. 8, 1852. 
Beef Cattle—Some fine cattle have arrived 
from the interior counties since lust report, 
yet the stock yards are by no means overstock- 
ed; number one beeves are invequest. Sever- 
al drovers are son expected with large droves 
of prime cattle--rates remain without change 
and firm—number one sell readily to butchers 





‘as high as $4.50 per LUO Ibs. 


Hogs—Vhe weather being warm and wet, 
has caused the usual supplies from wagons to 
fall short; farmers are melined to hold back, 
and dealers are not anxious to purchase large- 
ly. Two large droves arrived on Saturday 
from the Missouri river and were taken to the 
stock yard, Wedge tavern, ‘The supply at pre- 
sent appears to be adequate to the wants of 
the city butcher and dealers. Prices range 
from $5.50 to $5.75. 

Sheep—The quantity in the yards is not 
large; small lots are daily arriving. Specula- 
tors are sending off considerable numbers 
South. Butchers and shippers are paying from 
$1,75 to $2,50 for the largest size. 

Lambs—Well fatted lambs of good size are 
in active demand by butchers. Present sup- 
ply moderate. 

Calves— The supply from wagons for some 
days past has fallen off on account of the 
weather. Calves of large size are in active de- 


mand for city burchers’ use. 


Cows with Calves,—Few are offering; there 
is some inquiry for family cows; quality so 
cows recently offered are quite inferior; ratef 
for the best range from $25 to $28. 
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—— 
Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 
New York City, Oct. 8, 1852. 

Dear Farwer:—Since my letter to you 
from Utica, I have traveled extensively through 
this State. I have seen many things; a few 
wayside notes ef which, although not pertain- 
ing to agriculture, may perhaps interest some 
of your numerous readers. ‘Taking the five 
o’clock express train at Utica we are soon 
dishing eastward, at the rate of forty miles 
pr hour. It requires no violent stretch of 
the imagination to fancy that the trees, hvuses, | 
aid post and rail fences, have all become! 
tired of this hilly, stony country, and started 
on a flying trip to the more arable land, and 
fertile soil, of the ‘Green and growing West.’ 
Kach seems trying to outstrip its fellow in the 
race, but those nearest the cars appearing to 
distance their competitors, fly past the wind- 
ows with a speed, that blends them into inde- 
finable indistinctness. Objects at a distance 
being longer within the circle of vision, the 





great river : (they have never seen the Missis- 
sippi,) the stream winds along like a thread of 
silver. The valley is bounde. on either side 
with bleak looking hills, which become more 
and more barren and rocky as we approach 
the eastward. 

A little after eight we arrive at Albany, @ 
city of more than 50,000 inbabstants. Im- 
mediately an army of hote) and steamboat 
porters and cabmen, as is usual in such cases» 
besiege the passengers, and scem determined, 
nolens volens, to make & fierce onslaught upon 
the baggage. Being unencumbered, we at 
length succeed in making our way, satchel in 
hand, through the opposing ranks of the ene- 
my, leaving to their fate those poor fellow pas- 
sengers, who are so unfortunate as to have 
with them women or trunks; we might say to 
them as our country said to Kossuth, ‘We 
sincerely sympathise with, but we can not as- 
sist you.? A minute’s walk brings us to the 
river, where the Hudson River Railroad Co. 


passenger, if wide awake, has time to make a | have a ferry boat ready to yeceive passengers. 


good many observations, relative to the kind 


In five minutes we are landed just at the De- 


vf country through which he is passing;—such | pot, and seating ourselves im the cars, are soon 
. | + r ha 
as—whether the crops are good or otherwise— | off towards New York City. 
7 | 


whether the farms are well cultivated and the | 


buildings good—the gencral surface of the 
country—the varieties of timber—and the fer- 
tility of tie soil. 

The railroad traveller has a sort of pano- 
ramic view of the country--the cities and vil- 
lages, the hills and rivers, the natural seenery 
and the works of art pass before him not un- 
like bold pictures upon the moving canvass. 
‘The ever changing scene requires considerable 
mental effort, to prevent its becoming in his 
recollections, a mixed and confused mass of 
floating thoughts and images. 

On a descending grade, down the pleasant 
valley of the Mohawk, leaving village after 
village behind, we go thundering on, stopping 
only at afew of the most important points, 
und not deigning to notice towns of from 2UU 
to 2,000 inhabitants. ‘Ihe valley is from one 


half a mile to three miles in width, fertile as 
such yalleys always are, and cultivated like a 
garden. ‘The Mohawk is a clear and pretty 

tream some fifty yards across, which many of 


‘. gon ° > oe 
An hour’sride brings us to [tudson,a well built 


‘town (village they call it here,) of 6,000 in- 


habitants, where leaving the cars, we enjoy a 
vood night’s repose, intending to take the 
steamboat next morning at ten for New York, 
so as to enjoy a view of the Highlands of the 
Iludson by daylight. 

At Hudson we caught our first view of the 
Catsxill mountains about twenty miles distant 
in a south-west direction. From the village 
promenade ground just north of town, on the 
ton of the cliff that overhangs the river, the 
view is very fine. ‘To me, who never before 
saw a mountain, their bold, blue summits, 
looming majestically up towards the clouds, 
was a sight grand and imposing, But even 
these were surpassed by the far-tamed High- 
lands, which burst upon our view as we pass- 
ed down the river: of these 1 will not speak 
further than to say, that they fully realized 
the description of the inimitable Irving.— 
‘Youching a few minutes at Poughkeepsie, a 
city of 20,000, and many towns of from one 





the inhabitants along its banks, think to be a 


to six thousand inhabitants, we swept down 
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the majestic Hudson amid a constant succes- 
sion of scenes of grandeur, and picturesque 
beauty. 

Passing West Point, the site of thenational 
Military Academy, Tarrytown where major 
Andre was captured, and many other places 
hallowed to Americans by Revolutionary asso- 
ciations, we arrived in New York at five p. M. 

And now, I have been a week in this great 
commercial centre of America—this metropo- 
is of wealth and fashion, of intellect and tal- 
ent, of vice and crime—-vhere half a millien 
of the people in the city preper, and half as 
many more in the adjoining suburbs, each day 


sea, is the large, round, flat-roofed building, 
called Castle Garden; beyond which expands 
the noble Bay, over whose blue waters large 
and small vessels, with their white sails spread 
are speeding in various directions. South and 


alittle east of us, and not far out in the Bay 
lies Governor’s Island, and a little patch of 


land called Gibbet Island, because Pirates are 
hung there. Several miles to the south east 
is Staten Island over which are scattered many 
thriving villages, and almost innumerable 
tasteful country seats of the New Yorkers.— 
sovyond the Bay, you can plainly see the nar- 
rows, and still beyond, the broad waters of 








pursue their varieus plans for making money, the deen blue sea. ‘T'o the west of us we have 
or for spending it—for enjoying pleasure, or! ® full view of Hoboken and Jersey City on the 
enduring misery—for diffusing knowledge, | sandy plains of New Jersey; and to the east- 
virtue and happiness ; or for gratifying brutal] | Ward and north east, stretch out the populous 
passions, and consummating damning crimes. | cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburg, over the 
When a stranger visits New York city, his | equally sandy plains of Long Island. Hudson 
first care, after selecting a Hotel, should be to | #nd Hast rivers, that separate these suburbs 
provide himself with a guide book, containing | from the eity proper, are studded with count- 
« good map of the city; and then by means | less vessels, whose masts disrobed of sails, 
of previously studying each half day’s route, | present the appearance of immense pine forests 
he may prevent getting bewildered among the | stripped bare of their covering of leaves. On 
intricacies of these labyrinthine streets—for | our north extends the great city, farther than 
they do not, as in St. Louis, run at right the eye can reach; and north and south through 
angles, but describe every possible angle, (as its middle, and directly past Trinity church, 
well as some impossible ones,) and run in ev- | Tans the magnificent Broadway, that street of 
ery imaginable direction. streets, which though twice the common width, 
Among the places that every one coming to is still not half sufficient to accommodate the 
this city should visit, is Trinity church—not | immense multitude of well dressed men and 
so much on account of its architectural peauty | Women, and the throng of vehicles of all des- 
though it is one of the best specimens of the | criptions, that from early dawn until late at 
Gothic style—but principally for the fine view night, and day after day hurry along up and 
that is ta be enjoyed from its steeple ; proba- ‘down this great thoroughfare. A stranger’s 
bly the best te be had in the whele city. As- , first question, naturally is, ‘Where are all the 
cending a winding staircase 309 steps, or| people gomgto? What great meeting is 
aboat 200 feet; (140 feet above where the | about taking place ?’ and he is surprised when 
numerous sweet toned bells every Sunday told that this is nothing uncommon-—that each 
morning peal forth their chimes, to call the | day, (except Sunday ,) Broadway is thus filled, 
listening worshipers,) we are tenfold repaid crowded, jammed, with people, carriages, and 
for our fatiguing ascent. The whole city | carts, thus hurrying to and fro: and each one 
lies like a nap spread out before us; we can | seems in great haste, walking rapidly, with an 
trace all the principal strects, and with the} important air, as though no inconsiderable 
help of a guide, can note almost every object | portion of this world’s destinies, were hanging 
of particular interest. We are near the south- | upon his shoulders. 
ern extremity of the city—and, perhaps half | Casting our eyes northward, from our lofty 
a mile to the south of us, lies the Battery, (as | observatory, a few squares up Broadway is 
a small park along the beach is.so called,) and | the City Hall, amost beautiful structure, sur- 
built out on piers some eighty yards into the | rounded by a small park in which plays a 
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— 
Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 


New York City, Oct. 8, 1852. 


Dear Faruer:—Since my letter to you 
from Utica, I have traveled extensively through 
this State. I have seen many things; a few 
wayside notes of which, although not pertain- 
ing to agriculture, may perhaps interest some 
of your numerous renders. ‘Taking the five 
o’clock express train at Utica we are soon 
dishing eastward, ut the rate of forty miles 
p-r hour. It requires no violent stretch of 
the imagination to fancy that the trees, hvuses, 


aid post and rail fences, have all become! 


tired of this hilly, stony country, and started 
on a flying trip to the more arable land, and 
fertile soil, of the ‘Green and growing West.’ 
Kach seems trying to outstrip its fellow in the 
race, but those nearest the cars appearing to 
distance their competitors, fly past the wind- 
ows with a speed, that blends them into inde- 
finable indistinctness. Objects at a distance 


great river: (they have never seen the Missis- 
sippi,) the stream winds, along like a thread of 
silver. The valley is bounde. on either side 
with bleak looking hills, which become more 
and more barren and rocky as we approach 
the eastward. 

A little after eight we arrive at Albany, @ 
city of more than 50,000 inbabstants. Im- 
mediately an army of hote) and steamboat 
porters and cabmen, as is usual in such cases» 
besiege the passengers, and scem determined, 
nolens volens, to make a fierce onslanght upon 
the baggage. Being unencum)ered, we at 
length succeed in making our way, satchel in 
hand, through the opposing ranks of the ene- 
ny, leaving to their fate those poor fellow pas- 
sengers, who are so unfortunate as to have 
with them women or trunks; we might say to 
them as our country said to Kossuth, ‘We 
sincercly sympathise with, but we can not as- 
sist you.? A minute’s walk brings us to the 





being longer within the circle of vision, the 
passenger, if wide awake, has time to make a 
good many observations, relative to the kind 
vf country through which he is passing;—such 
as—whether the crops are good or otherwise— 
whether the farms are well cultivated and the 
buildings good—the gencral surface of the 
country—the varieties of timber—and the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

The railroad traveller has a sort of pano- 
ramic view of the country--the cities and vil- 
lages, the hills and rivers, the nztural scenery 
and the works of art pass before him not un- 
like bold pictures upon the moving canvass, 
‘The ever changing scene requires considerable 
mental effort, to prevent its becoming in his 
recollections, a mixed and confused mass of 
floating thoughts and images. 


On a descending grade, down the pleasant 
valley of the Mohawk, leaving village’ after 
village behind, we go thundering on, stopping 
only at afew of the most important points, 
und not deigning to notice towns of from 200 
to 2,000 inhabitants. ‘Ihe valley is from one 
half a mile to three miles in width, fertile as 
such valleys always are, and cultivated like a 
garden. ‘lhe Mohawk is a clear and pretty 

tream some fifty yards across, which many of 
the inhabitants along its banks, think to be a 


iriver, where the Hudson River Railroad Co. 
| have a ferry boat ready to receive passengers. 
! In five minutes we are landed just at the De- 
| pot, and seating ourselves im the cars, are soon 
| off towards New York City. 

| An hour’sride brings us to [ludson,a well built 
town (village they call it here,) of 6,000 in- 
habitants, where leaving the cars, we enjoy a 
wood night’s repose, intending to take the 
steamboat next morning at ten for New York, 
so as to enjoy a view of the Highlands of the 
Itudson by daylight. 

At Hudson we caught our first view of the 
Catskill mountains about twenty miles distant 
in a south-west direction. From the village 
promenade ground just north of town, on the 
top of the cliff that overhangs the river, the 
view is very fine. ‘To me, who never before 
saw & mountain, their bold, blue summits, 
looming majestically up towards the clouds, 
was a sight grand and imposing. But even 
these were surpassed by tie far-tamed High- 
lands, which burst upon our view as we pass- 
ed down the river: of these 1 will not speak 
further than to say, that they fully realized 
the description of the inimitable Irving.— 
‘Youching a few minutes at, Poughkeepsie, a 
city of 20,000, and inany towns of from one 
to six thousand inhabitants, we swept down 
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the majestic Hudson amid a constant sueces- | sea, is the large, round, flat-roofed building, 
sion of scenes of grandeur, and picturesque | called Castle Garden; beyond which expands 
beauty. the noble Bay, over whose blue waters large 
Passing West Point, the site of the national | and small vessels, with their white sails spread 
Military Academy, Tarrytown where major | are speeding in various directions. South and 
Andre was captured, and many other places | a little eust of us, and not far out in the Bay 
hallowed to Americans by Revolutionary asso- | lies Governor’s Island, and a little patch of 
ciations, we arrived in New York at five p. w, | !and called Gibbet Island, because Pirates are 
And now, I have been a week in this great | hung there. Several miles to the south east 
commercial centre of America—this metropo- is Staten Island over which are scattered many 
is of wealth and fashion, of intellect and tal- | thriving villages, and almost innumerable 
ent, of vice and crime—-vhere half a million | tasteful country seats of the New Yorkers.— 
of the people in the city proper, and half as | Beyond the Bay, you can plainly see the nar- 
many more in the adjoining suburbs, each day | "Ows, and still beyond, the broad waters of 
pursue their varieus plans for making money, | the deep blue sea, To the west of us we have 
or for spending it—for enjoying pleasure, or | full view of Hoboken and Jersey City on the 
enduring misery—for diffusing knowledge, | 5#24y plains of New Jersey; and to the east- 
virtue and happiness ; or for gratifying brutal | Ward and north east, stretch out the populous 
passions, and consummating damning crimes. | cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburg, over the 
When a stranger visits New York city, his | equally sandy plains of Long Island. Hudson 
first care, after selecting a Hotel, should be to | #nd Hast rivers, that separate these suburbs 
provide himself with a guide hook, containing | from the city proper, are studded with count- 
« good map of the city; and then by means | !ess vessels, whose masts disrobed of sails, 
of previously studying each half day’s route, present the appearance of immense pine forests 
he may prevent getting bewildered among the | stripped bare of their covering of leaves. On 
intricacies of these labyrinthine streets—for | our north extends the great city, farther than 
they do not, as in St. Louis, run at right | the eye can reach; and north and south through 
angles, but describe every possible angle, (as | its middle, and directly vast Trinity church, 
well as some impossible ones,) and run in ey- | Tans the magnificent Broadway, that street of 
ery imaginable direction. streets, which though twice the common width, 





Among the places that every one coming to is still not half sufficient to accommodate the 
this city should visit, is Trinity church—not | immense multitude of well dressed men and 
so much on avcount of its architectural peauty | Women, and the throng of vehicles of all des- 
though it is one of the best specimens of the | criptions, that from early dawn until late at 
Gothie style—but principally for the fine view night, and day after day hurry along up and 
that is to be enjoyed from its steeple ; proba- | down this great thoroughfare. A stranger’s 
bly the best to be had in the whele city. As- , first question, naturally is, ‘Where are all the 
cending a winding staircase 309 steps, or| people going to? What great meeting is 
aboat 200 feet; (140 feet above where the | about taking place ?? and he is surprised when 
numerous sweet toned bells every Sunday told that this is nothing uncommon-—that each 
morning peal forth their chimes, to call the | day, (except Sunday ,) Broadway is thus filled, 
listening worshipers,) we are tenfold repaid | crowded, jammed, with people, carriages, and 
for our fatiguing ascent. The whole city | carts, thus hurrying to and fro; and each one 
lies like a map spread out before us; we can | seems in great haste, walking rapidly, with an 
trace all the principal streets, and with the | important air, as though no inconsiderable 
help of a guide, can note almost every object | portion of this world’s destinies, were hanging 
of particular interest. We are near the south- ; upon his shoulders. 
ern extremity of the city—and, perhaps half! Casting our eyes northward, from our lofty 
# mile to the south of us, lies the Battery, (as | observatory, a few squares up Broadway is 
a small park along the beach is.so called,) and | the City Hall, amost beautiful structure, sur- 
built out on piers some eighty yards into the | rounded by a small park in which plays a 
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heautifal fountain of Croton water. Near it| things. Now we hold that every western far- 
stands the Astor House, then the Irving Honse, | mer should take and read first of all the Valley 
and then the immense Metropolitan; three ho- | Farmer, and then as many other agricultural 
tels known almost the world over. Farther | publications as he feels able to pay for or has 
east are the Custom House, and the Merchants | time to peruse, and of these we feel confident 
Pxehonge: right under us, as it were, extend- that Allen’s publications will be among the 
ing dae east, is the celebrated Wall Street, | best. 

the monetary centre and heart of America, Delinquents. 
whose golden pulsations are felt to her snet | There are some—several—on our books. To 


} 
distant extremeties. Turn around and look! all such we shall send a bill in our next nume 


towards us with outspread sails, her decks lit- | and justice of remitting the amount due with- 
erally swarmed with human beings? they are | out delay. We need this money very much. 


tin over the hay, do vou see that ship coming | ber. and we trust they will see the propriety 


Clerman emigrants, who after a tedious voyage, , We have worked hard for it, and you have re- 
have caught a first view of this land of liberty, | ceived an abundant equivlaent for it. So send 
the haven of theirhopes. And there is the At- |! it along and in doing so youmay as well put in 
Jantic, one of the Collin’s steamships, coming the subseription for next vear also, and thus 
uy the bay, she walks proudly past the emi- have the satisfaction next year of reading your 
grant ship, as though she disdained such low own paper,—not ours. 
company; she seems built for strength, rather: Jpniers Strate AGRICULTURAL * octery.—We 
than beauty; and for war as well as peace, if publish in another part of our paper a call for 
we may judge from the numerous port holes a meeting at Springfield to organize a State 
for cannon ranged along her side. And now’ Society. We hail this movement as a har- 
Jet us descend from our lofty aerie, and stund- Naver of good for the people of that State, 
ing again on terra firma, we will next look and we hope it may be fully attended. There 
through the Trimty Church yard. Conspicu-: js no earthly reason why Illinois should not 
ous among the monuments there, we noticed haye a Bastake as fourishineg and as useful as 
those of Alexander Hamilton, and Captain Ohio or Naw York. . 
Lawrence, with others whose names are indel- What are our people,in Missouri doing in 
ibly written on the pages of our country’s his- this matter? Our Legislature meets in a few 
tory. Among the humbler graves the sexton weeks and it is important that something 
points out to us the horizonital slab of smooth should be done then. ‘The Boone County So- 
gray marble, that covers the last resting place ciety appointed a committee to memorialize 
of the veritable Charlotte Temple. But even! the Legislature to do something for the cause 
an outline description of all the objects of in-! of agricultural improvement. Would it not 
terest, in this city; would require a respectable | he well for that committee to make out a me- 
sized volume—this letter is already too long —!| morial and send it into the other counties for 
80 good bye for the present. J. W. Brown. signatures ? 
Allen’s Publications. To ( ‘ORRESTONDENTS,~ -D.R. G. Oakly, Mo. 
as. : All right. Individuals composing a club may 
_ We invite the attention of our readers to the |) ave their papers sent to different offices if 
advertisement of the two new agricultural pub- | thoy choose; and additions may be made to 
lications of Messrs. A. B, Allen & Co. The} ay), already formed at any time at club 
N. Y. Agricvltor, and the The N. Y. Farm rates. 
and Garden. ‘The Messrs. Allen are well) W. J. Y., Scott county, lo. You will sce 
known all over the Uuion as the founders and by our prospectus that we shall commission 
conductors of the American Agriculturist,|);o0 more traveling agents. Any person can 
during the ten years of its existence, and to} got subscribers if they choose at the individ- 
announce that they are to be conductors of | uai rates and remit the pay for them at club 
these new works is to give an assurance that |rates, provided they get the number requisite 
the public may expect in them a feast of fat|to constitute a club. 
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J.T. C., Howard Co. Thank you, sir, for | 


your hint. We will pay more attention to 
this matter hereafter. 


T. W., Oregon Territory. We mail you, 


Vol. 2 as requested. We have no copies of 
Vol.’s 1 and 3 left. Thanks for your efforts, 
and we will endeavor to do you a service in 
some other form. 


Deatu or Dr. Epuuxpson.—We regret to 
learn from « letter to us dated Nauvoo, Oct. 
23, 1852, that Dr. W. G. Edmundson died on 


the 20th ult, at that place of brain fever. Dr. | 


E. was a good writer, and an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of agricultural improvement. Llisdeath 
is aloss to the community. Ile was exempla- 
ry man, and was warmly esteemed by his 
friends. 


Burrer Srorus.--We perceive from the Cin- 
cinnati (iazette that a gentleman has opened a 
store in that city exclusively for butter. ‘This 
is a capital enterprise, and we hope to see 
such a store established in Louisville. Let 
some enterprising gentleman open sach a 
store in this city and keep it well supplied 
with good butter, and our word for it he will 
make more money than any of his neighbors. 
It is exceedingly difficult to get good batter in 
our markets, and thousands of persons are 
forced to use an article of very inferior quali- 
ty. <A fine selection of butter from the New 
York and Western Reserve dairies woald meet 
with a ready sale in this city at highly remu- 
nerating profits. Who will take this road to 
fortune? 

So says the Louisville Courier, and we 
adopt its sentiments bodily, for home consump- 
tion. We believe the St. Louis markets are 
more cursed with rancid, tallowy stuff, mis- 
celled ‘butter,’ than any other in Christendom. 
If some gentleman would set up a good butter 
store here, he would not only enjoy the pro- 
found gratitude of the community as a public 
benefactor, but would make something less 
than a California fortune in no time at all. 
Can’t some capitalist go into the speculation 
at onee? Buck-wheat cakes are about!—S¢, 
Louis Intelligencer. 


Smart Farus.—A hankering after much land | 
is © serious drawback to successful farming in 
the United States, and we believe that if three- 
fourths of those who have over seventy-five 
acres of land would sell the excess, and devote | 
their entire attention to the balance, they | 
would find themselves better off. A man had | 
a large vineyard andtwo daughters; when the | 
one married, he gave her as a dowery one- 
third of the vineyard, 
the remaining two-thirds netted him as much 
as the whole vineyard: when the: other daugh- 





ter married, he gave her a third, and found his 
| reer in the succeeding year larger than they 
| had ever been. A practical farmer says, ‘I 
am confident that fifty acres, cultivated in the 
very best modern improvement, will vield more 
profitthan many of vour one hundred acre 
, farms now yield.? Manure and Jabor will do 
the business. Large farms are a weariness to 
the flesh. 


| Hep Crorp.—‘The amount ot nemp raised 
‘up the Missouri river will fully equal last year’s 
crop; and the lint will be probably finer. Some 
few crops will be deficient, as is always the case 
—hut the generality of them are full average 
and the number of acres put in rather an in- 





crease. The old hemp crop has mostly gone 
forward. The steamboats are scarcely taking 


any to St. Louis. What is on hand is reser- 
, ved for the manufacturers at home, who are 
igivingas high as $80 aton. The new crop in 
the entire State may be estimated at over 90,- 
000 bales; but -ve cannot pretend to determine 
its value next spring, However, there will be 
the highest market price paid for it in Bruns- 
wick, where the article is assuming more and 
more importance every year.— Brunswicker. 

Woo..—Looking into the large room in the 

Manchester Print Works, occupied by the 
wool sorters, we learned some new facts in 
regard to wool, and at the time found ourself 
quite interested in the process going on before 
our eves. Mest of the stock used in this es- 
tablishment is purchased in Ohio and that vi- 
cinity. In making selections, reference is had 
to the length and volume of what is called the 
staple of the wool. For delaines, a long, firm, 
and durable stock is desired. This portion of 
the fleece is carefully selected, and appropria- 
ted to this fabric. The inferior qualities are 
sorted and appropriated to other manufac- 
tures. ‘That part of the fieece which is most 
exposed to the weather and to rain is coarser 
and more brittle thet the other: that which 
comes in contact with the ground when the 
animal is at rest is less firm and strong; and 
so in regard to other parts of the fleece; each 
has its appropriate use, and ¢o particular is 
the manufacturer that in sorting the wool, 
thirteen different kinds are made, according to 
the character of it or the use to which it is to 
be put. 

It is no easy matter to discriminate aceu- 
rately, yet accustomed hands will readily dis- 
tinguish the difference. Mr. Durgin, who has 
the charge of the room, informed us that 
practical workmen could at once tell from 
what part of the sheep any particular portion 
of wool was taken, and whether the clip was 
the first or the second, &c. 

In this room are employed thirty-three men, 





yet he discovered that} and a more intelligent company of workmen 
can seldom be found in one room than these 
wool sorters.-~ Granite Farmer 
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grassroots, and leave the soil in a fine condit- 
ion for sowing crops, It will also disturb the 
arrangement of worms and insects, and many 
of them will be destroyed. 

Look to the drainage of your wheat fields 
after the heavy rains’ You cannet affort to 
neglect this crop, at any time, especially when 
a good yield is necessary to make amends for 
Let this item receive proper at- 


Prepare for Winter— Fall Worx 


Yes, friends, Pepare for Winter. Tho’ not | 
yet upon us, the ‘ides of November,’ and the | 
chill blasts of Winter, are rapidly approach- 
ing—and it behooves those who would fairly 
meet and conquer the enemy, to make timely | 
preparation, ‘In time of peace prepare for | 
war;’—amid present sunshine,’ heed the futare 
storm and be not unmindfal of its emergencies. | sseiihenl 
This is the aah of wisdom and prudence, ap- ‘The merciful man is merciful to his beast? 
plied to all affairs, but more especially to the | 1 aah atten thee wine Ghid bicew’ tarueed Fake 
farmer’s occupation. | Tlence we may ne ina care of your stock. Begin early. A little ex- 
doned for jogging the memories of our readers, | +. Gare and attention now forthe interest of 
touching items of seasonable importance. | all who have domestic animals to winter. 

Upon the beauties of the present season— | stables and sheds should be in order early. 
the fine, bracing air, and altogether delightful | Remember that warm shelter for stock is, toa 
month of October—we need not descant. The | considerable extent, equivalent to food,—and 
great majority of our readers are at present, | hence important on the score of economy. — If 
far better situated to realize aud enjoy all this, | exposed to the sterms and severe weather they 
than the writer. But during this most enioy- | will require much more forage to carry them 
able season, they have many and important) through the winter properly. And ashay and 
duties to perform-- matters which require early | course fodder ave very scarce in many sections, 
and prompt attention. On every hand thefar- | every aid and substitute demand ‘attention. 
mer finds necessary work of preparation, in| Much can be done by cutting straw, feeding 
order torender all comfortable through the | poots, &e., yet we fear many will be obliged to 


ja low price. 





winter. 
fore exposure leads to waste. If not already 
harvested, apples, potatoes and garden vegeta- 
bles require ently attention. Unless husking | 
is soon finished the boys will have an unpleas- 
ant job —numb fingers, and perhaps cold toes 
and noses. 

Potatoes should be dug as svon 1s they are 
ripe; and, though unaffected with the rot, it is 
best to dry und secure carefully. The crop is | 
generally good this season, and very large in 
this section, yet we think a good article will 
command «& most remunerating price--especial- 
ly in the spring. 

Now is the time to save seeds. The judicious 
farmer and gardener will save the best and ear. 
liest of every kind, for his own use—and_per- 
haps some which he can spare to the negligent 
and careless at an extra price. See to it that 
inattention now does not place you among the 
buyers next spring. 

It is good economy to thresh out grain as 
early as convenient, and secure it against the 
depredations of vermin. You will then have 
it safe, and can market if necessary, at once, 
or wait for better prices. Every farmer should 
havea close granary and a well constructed 
corn crib; otherwise he is subject to heavy tax 

in favor of rats and mice. 

Fall plowing hasits advantages, be it re- 
membered, and should not be neglected. As 
we have said before,— At this season the team 
is strong, and the weather generally more fa- 
vorable for breaking up grass land than in the 
spring,—and, beside, the latter is a very busy 
season with all farmers. By turning over land 


The f: oy ar secure! = : . v7 » 
Lhe fall crops are to be secured be- | gel] domestic animals at a sacrifice for want of 


forage. 

Push the pigs into porkdom, or rather give 

them plenty of line in that direction. Give 
them comfortable quarters, and enough to eat. 
The advantages of cooked over raw food should 
not be overlooked by those who regard profit— 
und who does not? 
The Orchard and Garden are important 
branches in this section, and may not wisely 
be neglected. We need not enumerate the va- 
rious items, you know what may and should be 
done. ‘Transplanting is now in order. Ap- 
ple, pear, peach, plum, and cherry seeds may 
he sownin dry, light and mellow ground. 
Look to the shape of your trees. ‘Tender ro- 
ses, shrubs, &c., require protection, if not al- 
ready attendedto. Dahlias, &c., should be 
taken up and piaced where they will be free 
from frost. 

Last, but far from least, look to the comfort 
of your household. Make home happy by neat- 
ness, witoleness and order, indoors and out. 
If your house, out-huildings, fences, &c., need 
repairs now is the time to give them attention. 
Ignore leaky roofs, broken windows, ete, by 
applying the proper remedy; see that your cel- 
lars are well filled, banked and secured— 
stoves put up safely—and that you have a 
good supply of fire wood under cover. The 
farmer that does all things well, and in season, 
will attend to these and a hundred other mat- 
ters preparatory to winter. 





Always do as the sum does—look at the 
bright side of everything. Forwhile it is just- 





Late no vegetation will start, the frost will kill 


as cheap, it is three times as good flor digestion. 
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The Great Fairs of 1852, 
VERMONT. 


From the Cultivator. 

The secona exhibition of the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society was held at Rutland on 
the Ist, 2nd, and 3d of September. When a 
vear ago the first impromptu gathering of Ver- 
mont farmers was «announced, its success was 
considered quite problematical. There nave 
heen tor a long tine many inteligent and en- 
terprising farmers in the Green Mountain 
State, but the interest in improve | culture had 
not become general enough to justify any 
competition with the older states. ‘The farm- 
ers felt too much pride to throw open to the 
gaze of anemuloas brotherhood the products 
of their hills and valleys, and their mechanical 
skill, when aware that they must fall below 
the standard of states less rich in natural re- 
sources. ‘This feeling has been so far over- 
come—thanks to the well-timed efforts of far- 
seeing and ambitious men that a State Agri- 
cultural Society has been formed, and without 
the incitement of premiums or the hope of re- 
ward, the farmers caine, strong in numbers, 
and stronger stiil in purpose to their fair. The 
result was gratifying in the extrem, and none 
expressed so much surprise at the character of 
the exhibition as Vermonters themselves. 
Their mountains had interposed a barrier to 
their acquaintince and now, whea their rail- 
roads hid brought them around these tree- 
crowned summits, and tozether in generous 
rivalry, they seemed agreeably disappointed 
in each other’s prosperity. 

The display of Agricaltural implemants an] 
the prodacts of mechanic art, was quite limit- 
ed: yet onthe whole creditable, Muanufaetur- 
ees from other States were well represented, 

The Endless Chain Horse Power of ti. L. Em- 
ery of Albany, N. ¥. and the Mower and 
Reaper of J. HW. Manny, of Illinois, attracted 
eonsiderable attention. 

One of the most interesting displays was 
that of iron ore, maganese, fire clay, &e., by 
the Brandon [ron Co., together with specimens 
of manufactured artizles, which re‘lect credit 
on the taste and skill of the gentlemen econ- 





The show of flowers, drawings, paintings, 
and needle work, though lacking in variety, 
displayed much taste and proves that experi- 
enc : only is needed to make Vermont equal to 
her sister States in this department of fine arts. 

It was easy to see that the farmers prided 
themselves most on the superiority of their hor- 
sesand sheep. ‘The horses formed the great 
centre of attraction, and, we think, fully de- 
served the praise so freely lavished on them. 
We have never seen better horses, whether 
soeed, bottom, action, or beauty, be regarded. 
As the well-trained and higb spirited animals 
moved around the track, we were inclined to 
devide in favor of each successive competitor 
for the good will of the admiring crowd. 

After the a of Mr. Seward on Tharsday 
the famous Black Hawk, rode by Mr. David 
Hill, as vigorous and active as ever, followed 
by fifty or more of his colts, many of which 
compare favorably with their sire, and the 
(irecn Mountain Morgan, rode by Mr. Silas 
{Lale, also supported bya numerous progeny, 
and other animals of the sune breed, passed 
in procession twice round the course, forming 
the moat splendid display of horses ever wit- 
neawed in this country. On the afternoon of 
Fridiy, the fair was closed hy the ceremony 
of crowing Black Hawk and the Green Moun- 
tain Morgan with wreaths of flowers, which had 
been provided by the ladies. The «animals 
wore their prizes with becoming dignity and 
pride, and as they moved off with their honors, 
the air rung with cheers for the two ‘best hor- 
ses in the world.’ The rivalry in displaying 
tu the best advantage the good points of hor- 
8e3 is in itself well enough; bat we were ptin- 
a1 to observe that jockeyism was quite too 
prevalent among the young men. When they 
abandon the ordinwry voe ttions of the farm to 
train fits! horses, the sterling interests of ag- 
riculture will languish, and real progress be 
checked. . 

The show of sheep was large, and fully sas- 
tains the high character which Vermont has 
horne for fine animals and superior wool. 
Masars. Jewett, Morse & Co., of Middlebury 
and Shelburn, and Messrs. A. L. and M. Bing- 
ham of Cornwall, were the principal exhibi- 





esned. ‘The same company exhibited aspeci- 
men of fossil wood, evled lignite, which 1s at 
present exciting considerable interest in the 
scientific world. A bed of this lignite has 
been disvovered, which has been excavated to 
the depth of eighty feet, without finding its 
bottom, and running in spurs to the surface of 
the ground. It is used successfully as fuel in 
driving an engine, barning freely, thonzh 
leaving a large proportion of ash for its bulk. 

Fine samples of flint and other ware were 
shown by tue Bennington Co., which in point 
of finish, variety and beauty of form, cannot 
be ontdor. 





torsof French Merinos. ‘These gentlemen are 
deserving of great credit for their efforts to in- 
troduse these excellent sheep, and we learn 
that extensive sues are made at remuverating 
Silesian sheep were shown by Mr, 
Camphell of Westminster—certainly a vala- 
able stock, bearing fine wool and in large 
quantity. Spanish sheep were shown’ by Mr. 
Hammond of Middlebury, Mr. Pittibone of 
M inchest>r, and others. 

There were improved cattle, poultry, and 
swine, on exiubition, but we did not learn the 
names of their owners, nor can we speak par- 
tien] ly of their merits. 
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The address of Hon. Wm. H. Seward, of | 
New York, is worthy of special notice, as the | 
prominent ideas embodied in it, are such as 
commend themselves to the attention of every 
intelligent farmer. 

After alluding to the early history of Ver- 
mont, its natural advantages and the proofs 
of her industry and prosperity around hin, | 
he said to improve agriculture is wise; for as | 
is the culture of the fields and flocks in any | 
community, s0 is always the culture of men 
and women by whom it is bestowed. Le con- | 
sidered it essential that the business of the 
farmer should be made more lucrative. It 
was equally necessary in farming as in other 

jursuits, to substitute mechanical power for 
ee labor. A constant and uniform rela- 
tion must always be maintained between the 
state of agriculture, and indeed of society, and 
the contemporancous state of invention in the 
urts. He alluded to the comparative condition | 
of American industry as exhibited at the 
World’s Fair, and argued the necessity of in- 
creased attention to manufacturing interests. 
If farmers would distinguish the generation to | 
which they belong, they must have a wiser and 
more enlightened system of agriculture. This 
prevailing indifference to agricultural science 
cannot be suffered to continue. Other na- 
tions are busy in improving their systems of 
agriculture, and will continue to improve, and 
we must not neglect to follow, or still better, 
take the lead. ‘There is no lack of scholars 
or professors adapted and qualified for advan- 
cing agriculture. The greatest want is that of 
pupils. No one wishes to stady agriculture— 
the farmer’s sons ure adverse to it generally. 
‘They do not intend to pursue the calling—the 
prejudice against farming is hereditary. The 
farmer himself is not content with his occupa- 
tion, nor his wife any more so. They regard 
it as an humble, laborious, toilsome one; they 
fret about its privations and hardships and 
thus unconsciously create a disgust for it in 
their childrens’ minds. 


and honor, a given application of well direc- 
ted industry, as does that of the farmer. If 
he is surpassed by persons in other pursuits, it 
is not because their axocations are preferable 
to his own, but because, while he has neglect- 
ed education and training, tey took care to 
secure both. 

When these convictions shall have entered 

the farm house, its respectability and dignity 
will be confessed. Its occupants will regard 
their dwellings and grounds not as - scenes of 
irksome and humiliating labor, but as their 
own permanent home, andthe homestead of 
their children aud their posterity. Affections 
unknown before, and new-born emulation will 
suggest motives to improvement, embellish- 
ment, refinement, with the introduction of 
useful and elegant studies and arts, which 
will render the parental! roof, as it ought to he, 
—attractive to the young, and the farmer’s 
life harmonious with their tastes, and satisfac- 
tury to their ambition. Then the farmer’s 
sons will desire and demand education as lib- 
eral as that now chiefly conferred on eandi- 
dates for professional life, and wili subject 
themselves to discipline, in acquiring the art 
of avricultuee, as rigorous as that endured by 
those who apprentice themselves to other vo- 
cations.’ 
The speaker alluded to the political power 
in the hands of farmers, and the importance 
of intelligence, wisdom and virtue to secure 
its right use. The expansion of our country 
will, year by year, call for increased attention 
to the conservative interest. 

The address was listened to with marked at- 
ttenion, and cannot fail to do good. We 
trust many returned to their homes impressed 
with a higher sense of the dignity of their po- 
sition, and higher aims for the future. 


WISCONSIN. 
The Milwaukie Wisconsin contains a graph- 
ic account of the State Fair held at Milwaukie, 





‘The prejudice, however, must be expelled | 


from the farmer’s fireside; and the farmer and 
his wife must do this themselves. It is as true 
in this ease as in the more practical one which 
the rustic poet had in view:— 

‘The wife too, must hrsvand, as well as the man, 

Or tarewell thy husbandry, do What thou can.’ 

Let them remember that in weil constituted 

and nghly advanced society like ours, intel- 
lectual cultivation relieves men from labor, 
but it does not at all exempt them trom the 
practice of industry; on the contrary, it obli- 
ges the universal exercise of industry: and that 
notwithstanding the current use of the figures 
of speech, ‘wearicd limbs, sweating brows, 
hardened sinews, and rough and blackened 
hands,’ there is no avocationin our country 


on the 7th, &th, th, of October, from which 
we condense the following paragraphs: 

Thursday, Oct. 7.—The State Pair grounds 
are those encireled by the Cold Spring Race 
Course. ‘the enclosure contains about 70 
acr-s, sufficiently level, and weil cleared, a 
clump of noble forest trees, remaining near 
the centre. 

On first entering the enclosure, and turning 
to theleft, we pass the collection of horses. 
The display of these animals is very fine. 
Many thorough bred stallions, and a large 
nunber of very promising colts, and a pair of 
matched iron grey staliions in harness, make 
«fine appearance. Alex. Mitchell’s group of 
Shetlind Ponies, attract all the juvenile 
stock growers, and are occasionally suri ound- 





that rewards so liberally with health, wealth, 


ed by the older ones. Near their stand -is a 
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military encampment. Next we come to the 
collection of fowls. Here are buff, brown, 
and white Shanghaes, Dorkings, Chittagongs 
and Golden Pheasants, some of them as large 
as Turkeys. Here are Ducks, Guinea fowls, 
&e., &e. Next come the pens of sheep and 
hogs, and cattle. This collection is very large. 
The display of agricultural implements ein- 
braces everything a farmer can want. 

In the Floral Hal!, the lateness of the sea- 
son forbids the appearance of many natural 
flowers, vet there are « few good specimens. 
The flowers created by the needle, by the pen- 
cil, and the fingers almost atone for the want 
of the originals, and speak volumes for the 
taste und skill of the ladies of Wisconsin. 
The articles of domestic industry are numer- 
ous and varied, and highly creditable. The 
specimens of embroidery and tapestry are very 
attractive. 

In the afternoon, there was considerable 
trotting of fast nags around the course and 
some very good time made. ‘The specimens 
of fruit were very tempting, and the variety 
of apples very large. ‘'TLe vegetables are 
monstrous in size and almost endless in varie- 
ty. Andsuch grain! Lt does ones heart good 
ty see it, better than than the golden sands of 
California. Near one of the tents are some 
bales of hay put up by a new hay press, which 
W. P. Flanders is introducing into the State. 

Friday, Oct. 8.—The grounds presented an 

‘animated appearance. There were over 15,000 
persons who entered during the day, and there 
were about 10,000 in the enclosure at one 
time in the afternoon. ‘Therain of Wednes- 
day night did some damage to many fancy ar- 
ticles within the tents, but rendered locomo- 
tion on foot or in carriages most pleasant, and 
a fine breeze and warm sen made the day 
delightful. A great deal of satisfaction ex- 
ists with the display, although, with the ex- 
ception of stock, the contributions do not re- 
Zesent the whole State, as well as might have 
een hoped. The plowing match was an in- 
teresting and animated contest. ‘The vast con- 
course of people surrounded the square allot- 
ted for the trial, and remained spectators un- 
til the match was finished. Six horse teans, 
one yoke of oxen, and one span of mules were 
entered, and the contest was a warm one. 
The working of the oxen elicited the praise of 
bystanders, and they performed their prescri- 
bed amount within the allotted time. 

Atkins’ Reaper, with the automaton rake is 
certainly the acme for a grain cutter. The 
eceentric motion of that rake, as it deposits the 
cut grain in bundles ready for binding in the 
rear of the Reaper is really wonderfal to see, 
and yet after all, the arrangement of the levers 
which produce it is very simple and not like- 
ly to get out of order. It is exhibited J. 8. 
Wright of Chicago. 


One would think the variety of corn, wheat, 
and seed drills, would bewilder a purchaser. 
They cannot all be best though they all claim 
it. And so with the cultivators, plows, fan- 
ning mills, straw cutters, &c., &c, It was 
amusing to hear the women complaining to 
day that they could not get near enough to the 
sewing machine because the men were so 
anxious to learn the art. ‘Wife,’ said a jol- 
ly farmer, *I would not dare to buy one of 
these ’ere, you wouldn’t have any thing to do 
but to scold then.’ 

The variety of fancy articles created by the 
skill of fair hands, leads one to think of pleas- 
ant hours of employment. What gaudy quilts! 
Can any one sleep under that perpetual ‘rising 
sun.’ Ifa man tusses about won’t he mash 
those strawberries and unmeanable fruit so 
thickly sown on ‘the kiver?? Oh. the stitches 
required to make those quilts, and horridly 
they look when they are done! Better attend 
the dairy and poutry yard, and with the pro- 
ceeds purchase the elegant products of the 
eastern loom. 

There is not a great quantity of fruit, but 
the quality cannot be surpassed in apples and 
plums. Grapes are deficient so are peaches 
and pears. ‘The vegetable department is nbso- 
lutely perfect. ‘There is nothing more to he 
wished for if abundance will keep pace with 
excellence. There were six barrels of flour so 
similar in grade, that it was impossible to de- 
tect the slightest difference. The climax was 
reached by all and comparison could not be 
instituted. Good! Give them all the first 
premiam!! Jtisa wonder thatany one would 
take the trouble to bring to marketsuch chees- 
es as some we saw there. Cheese 18 either 
first rate or else it is abominable. A jar of 
honey unsurpassed in purity, formed a dilicious 
sight, and those crocks of butter if brought to 
Kast Water street, might soon he exchanged to 
crocks of gold. We are very proud of this 
Fair. It isan earnest of the good time com- 
ing, of the abuadance for all, of the industry, 
skill and refinement of our citizcns, and of the 
spirit with which they lay hoid of the future, 

Saturday, Oct. 9.—At an eariy kour the 
living stream commenced its flow towards the 
Fair grounds. All the vehicles in the city 
were in requisition, and drays and furniture 
wagons with horses in tandem. were convert- 
ed into omnibuses, yet the road side swarmed 
with pedestrians, ‘The tents continued to be 
thronged until the hour for the «dross, and it 
is not strange, for with verv | exceptions, 
there was nothing shown in i.¢m not eredi - 
ableto the exhibitor. It was »:ovoking even 
to an uninteresting looker-on.  oftertimes 
the most deserving articles pa-- «i entirely by, 
because they were not arrang: aAmanner to 
bring out the points of merit. } specially was 





this true of pieces of mechan’ wedle work, 
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aud painting. Middleton parasols and um- 

Inella slay quietly at the botcom of a glass’ | 
case, and not oneina hundred was aware that | 
they are superior in style and workmanship to | 
those found in shops, of eastern manufacture. 
AMlinost every one marched straight by Mos- 
sia’s fine specimens of engraved seals, letter- 
ing, &e., because they flat upon a low table. 
When they did catch tee eye they arrested the 
attention, for they cannot be surpassed. | 


As we have previously remarked, the! 
ainount and variety of stock was very large | 
ind of superior merits. No State can produce 
any Fetter, aud from the growing interest | 
among farmers, it is safe to predict that in a | 
few yerrs Wisconsin may bear away the palm. 
the list of premiums which will be pubiished 
iu ashort time, will show where the best stock 
is kept, and to that the public will tarn as an 
expression of the opinion of capable judges, 
unbiassed by prejudice. 

At 2 o’clock the tap of the drum called the 
assembled thousands to the stand from whence | 
the Address was to be delivered, and there the | 
expectant multitude waited more than an bour 
helore the Fire Department arrived. The de- 
partment turned out lufall force with their 
muaichines and made a fine appearance. Af- 
ter an invocation by the Rev, W. IL. Spencer 





i burgh, C. W. 
/a fine two year old bull owned by Silas Sly, of 


while the attendance was larger than at any 
previous exhibition of the Society. 

The Stock Departnent was highly credita- 
ble to exhibitors, and received, as it deserved 
much attention and commendation. The show 
of cattle surpassed our expectations altogether, 


| _—as also did that ef horses end sheep. We 


first came to the Devons,—the foremost were 
those of Ff. V. Smith, of Coldwater, who ex- 
hibited seven head—part derived from Wm. 
Garbutt, of Monroe county, N. Y., and part 
from Mr. Gapper, of Canada. They are su- 
perior animals, as is attested fromfthe fact that 
Mr. 8. was awarded six first premiums on on- 
ly seven animals. During the Fair he sold a 
culf five weeks old for $100. A very superior 
buli was exhibited by Mr. Bennet, of Jackson. 
‘Lhe show in this elass was very fine, and we 
think there was move full blood Devons than 
wny other improved breed. 

There was a fair show of Short-horns, in- 
cluding a few superior animals. ‘The best bull 
in this class, to our notion. was afive year old, 
said to be owned by Isaac Askew, of Amherst- 
We also noticed particularly, 
Plymoth. 

‘Lhe show of grade and native stuck, was 


quite large, and eusbraeed many fine animals. 


mals owned by A. Y. Moore, of Schooleraft-— 


| 
| omy . 
of Milwaukee, the Hon. Levi Hubbell appear- | Among them we noticed several beautiful ani- 


od wad aduressed the assembly in an animated 
and interesting style, exalting the dignity of 


|a cross of the Durham, Devon and Holderness. 


labor, drawing in glowing colors the effects of | In this, as well as other classes, we fancied 


industry, demonstrating the advantages of men- 


several animals but not having names of owu- 


tal cultivation in agriculturists and advocating | ers ¢ innot particulariz . 


the practice of all the virtues. 

The sale at an agricultural fair is one of its 
most important features and that which indu- 
ces many exhibitors to bring their articles for- 
ward. We have heard of many exchanges and 
sales during the last few days on the grounds 
ut private terms. Unfortunately the weather 
continues stormy up to the time of going to 
press. 





MICHLGAN, 


From the Wool Grower. 


We had the good fortune to attend the re- 
cent Fair of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Soviety, at Detroit. And we expericnced great 
pleasure thereat, not only in witnessing the 
show, but in meeting many of the most enter- 
prising and progressive farmers m the State— 
immong whom we recognised not a few cherish- 
ed friends and acquaimtances of long standing. 
The exhibition throughout far exceeded our 
expectations, especially in the superiority of 
quality of the animals and articles shown— 
while the complete arrangements, and good or- 
der preserved, reflected much credit upon the 
cfiicicitt board of mapagers. In cach of the 
promid vet departments the show was good 


In Working Cattle—a most important item 
—the show was unusually good. Hon. J. 
Shearer of Plymoth, and S. W. Bowers of Su- 
perior, exhibited as fine working oxcn as we 
have seenfor many days. This department 
deservedly attracted marked atteniion. 

The show of Llorses—especially of stallions 
—was highly creditabl(. It is said to be fir 
in advance of any previous exhibition in the 
State. Unfortunately we saw less of the hor- 
ses than any other stock, and cannot enter in- 
to particulars. 

The show of Sheep was decidedly No. 1, in 
both numbers and quality. Indeed we be- 
lieve all interested were astonished at the very 
fine exhibition. ‘here were the Merinos, 
Spanish and French, and their crosses—the 
Saxons and crosses, the South-Downs, Bake- 
wells, Leicesters, &e., in strong and beatiful 
array. Among others, Messrs. Bingham, San- 
ford, and Stickney,,of Vt.; Patterson, of West- 
field, N. Y.; UC. I. Green, and Harris Newton, 
of Avon; G. W. Gale, of Ypsilanti; J. Brewer 
of Superior, and Tibbets, or Farmington, ex- 
hibited fine representative of the Merinos. 
Fine Saxons were shown by D. D. & J. P.. 

Uillett, of Sharon, Washtenaw, county, and 
yothers. Wm. Whitfield, of Waterford, Mich. 
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presented a most beautiful lot of South-downs 
—inferior to none we have seen for years, 
Among the Bakewells, those exhibited by Hon. 
J. Shearer, were much admired. One of his 
bucks, three years old, weighs 230 Ibs.. and a 
lamb only six weeks old, 68 lbs. His flocks 
must besuperior. Wehave not space to write 
out all the notes taken in this and other depart- 
ments, but will add here, that a French Meri- 
no buck, just imported by J. D. Patterson, 
received high commendation from visitors. 

Swine made a good show; afew good, and 
several fair specimens of the Byfields, Leices- 
ters and Berkshires, and their crosses; but two 
or three lagre, long, pointed, coarse and aged 
‘specimens’—hbelonging, apparently, to the 
genuine, wind-splitting, thistle-digging breeds 
—<id not look like improvement or profit. 

The display of poultry was good—ineluding 
fine specimens of the leading ‘sorts.? Dr. 
Freeraan, of Schoolcraft, exhibited a large 
number of different breeds. His Shanghais 
and Chochin Chinas are pronounced by good 
judges to be superior in size, form and plumage 
to any exhibition at the New York and Ohio 
State Fairs. 


Turkeys. 

It has always been surprising to us, that so 
little should be said in favor of raising tur- 
kies. ‘The turkey is the prince of birds for the 
table or the market, yet it don’t seem to be 
praised by the raisers of poultry as it should 
be. This thing evidently goes by fashion, 
and we really wish those who set the fashion 
in such matters, would bring about the fash- 
ion Of raising turkies. ‘They cost less in food 
and care, according to their size, and bring a 
greater price than any other fowl; yet our far- 
mers neglect breeding them, and pay all their 
extra attention to the breeding of lean, ‘lank, 
slooney’ fowls from China, that will consume 
twice their worth in the season, don’t come to 
maturity till a year and a half old, and when 
placed upon the table, are neither good chick- 
en or puvor turkey, and from the stringy flesh 
of which, one turns away without any sort of 
satisfaction. 

Dut says one they are destructive! and we 
would ask if a China fowl is not destructive? 
Setting uside the fact of their voracious ap- 


petites,—bolting corn at a week old; just let ; 


them leose in your garden or cornfield, and 
you will be satisficd of their destructiveness. 
Chey will destroy every thing that comes in 
their way—to the onions in your onion bed ! 
And that a turkey will notdo. 'Turkeysram- 
ble it is true, but it is questionable whether in 
their very rambles, they are not performing a 
valuable service to the farmer. They are in 
pursuit of insects, and the farmer who has a 
flock of turkeys is very little troubled with 
grass-hoppers, crickets and such yermin. 





In raising turkeys we would recommend a 
cross of the wild and domestic varieties. Say, 
put a wild gobbler or one as near the wild state 
as you can get, with a domestic hen turkey, 
and the produce will be a good cross. ‘The 
young turkeys will have a disposition to ram- 
ble, but the old hen’s domestic education will 
keep them in check. On the contrary, if the 
hen turkey be wild she will lead her progeny 
in every direction but the one towards home. 
Then our advice is, to those who would raise 
poultry, raise more turkeys and less chickens, 
particularly of the lank, gawky breeds trom 
the celestial Empire, whose only good quality 
is, that they are always blessed with a good 
appetite! Turkeys are easily raised, readily 
fattened, quickly sold, bring a good price «1- 
wiys, and as a friend at our elbow says of a 
hand of tobacco, there is ‘some chaw to 
them ! 


terprise Wanted. 

That he is a pubiie benefactor who c.uses 
two blades of grow where but one grew betore 
is a truth which needs no elucidation; but vat 
a duplication of the aggregate harvests of our 
country is not merely practicable, but would 
be signally profitable—-is a truth not yet ade- 
quately impressed on the public mind. ‘The 
popular deficiency is rather want of thought 
than want of knowledge. Ask severally the 
next ten farmers you meet, if they do not think 
our cultivators generally overrun too much 
land,—if they do not plow too shallow and 
manure too light, and sow too late and till too 
slovenly—and nine of the ten will unhesita- 
tingly answer, yes. ‘Then take pains to en- 
quire carefully as to the habits of these same 
farmers, and you will find five or six of them 
praticing habitually the very errors they so 
freely condemn—shallow plowing, scanty fve- 
| tilizing, late sowing, shabby tilling, and pro- 
ibably feeding off their meadows, ynawing 
dawn their pastures, keeping more stock than 
they can feed well, and so impoverishing their 
land from year to year. 

Two-thirds of the farmers suppose the great 
truths revealed to agriculture by science, ap- 
plicable everywhere but on their own farms. 
One with two hundred acres will say, when 
pressed to do better: 

‘Oh, 1 can’t afford to drain and subsoil, and 
buy guano or phosphates, and so put my land 
into the best condition; I haven’t the means.’ 

‘Bat my good sir! don’t you understand that 
you could turn off more produce from ffty 
acres thoroughly cultivated, than you uo from 
your whole hundred?’ 

‘Well, perhaps I might.’ 

‘Then why not sell enough of your arable 
land, to pay for putting the residue in the 





} 
| 





highest state of cultivation? Can’t you rea- 
alize that it is sheer, ruinous waste, to fence 
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plow, plant, till, and harvest, five acres for a 
hundred bushels of Indian corn, when that 
quantity might surely be grown on two acres? 
Can’t you understand that ten acres of grass 
that will yield twenty-five tons of good hay, 
are more profitable than growing those same 
twenty-five tons on twenty-five or thirty acres?? 

*O yes, but—’ 

‘But what?? 

‘0, I don’t believe in whitewashing forest 
trees and laying stone walls in mortar. [’m 
none of your gentlemen farmers—i have to 
make my farm support me, instead of my bu- 
siness supporting it, 

And so the hard-pressed cultivator slides off 
into a fog of his own raising, and perseveres 
in averaging twenty bushels of grain, or less 
than a ton of grass to each arable acre, main- 
ly because he is too sluggish and unenterpris- 
ing to move out of the jog-trot ways of his 
gradfather.—N. Y. Tribune. 

a es 

New York Mitk.—Very few persons lave 
any adequate idea of the manner in which New 
York is supplied with milk. All know that 
great quantities are daily brought into the city 
over the Hudson River and Harlem Railroads, 
und the knowledge of the fact is generally 
quite sufficient to banish suspicion that the 
article furnished for our tables comes from 
any other quarter. One thing is true howey- 
er, that two distillery,establish ments alone, one 
of which is in this city, and one in Williams- 
burg, furnish daily for consumption between 
6,000 and 7,000 gallons, or near 30,000 quarts. 
The former contains 1,300 cows—the latter 
1,200. Besides these, are several furnishing 
iilk in smaller quantities, and extensive estab- 
lishments of the same description at Walla- 
hout, all contributing their proportien of this 
article of foob. ‘The New York establishment 
referred to, is located in the upper part of the 
city and is probably, the largest of tho kind in 
the United States. Thirteen hundred animals 
of the bovine genus are there doomed to im- 
prisonment for life. Ixtensive buildings three 
in number, each five or six hundred feet in 
length have been erected and placed parallel 
to each other, with narrow yards intervening. 
Their heizht is one story, and in them the an- 
imuly are arranged in rows of fifteen, trans- 
versiy; with sufficient space to allow of their 
lying down, with a little squeezing. A few 
hundred feet distant is the distillery, from 
which the ‘slops’ are conducted through a sub- 
terranean canal to «a receiving reservoir, and 
from thence distributed at pleasure through 
wooden troughs to the animals’ heads. With 
this food, are also served portions of hay, at 
stated intervals. As may be easily imagined 
even with the exersize of a reasonable degree 
of attention, the effluvia arising from these 
tenements with their low ceilings and indiffer- 








ent ventilation, is anything but savory, es- 
pecially in warm weather; and surprise is nat- 
urally excited that the animals can long re- 
main in a healthy state. 

However, under the treatment described, a 
copious supply of milk is obtained, twelve 
quarts a day being considered only avery fair 
average. ‘Taese 1300 cows are owned by 
different persons, who obtain the supply of 
slops and lease of the building occupied for 
six centsa day, per cow. In other words 
the cows are put out to board. Some intelli- 
gent opinion may be formed from this, of 
the degree of profit attending the prosecution 
of the business; leaving any watering preces- 
sion out of the calculation. ‘The fluid thus 
prepared and ready for market, is sent off in 
all directions, in handsomly painted waggons, 
decorated with the words, ‘Iudson Co., Milk,’ 
‘Westchester Milk,? or whatever is most con- 
venient, and looks hest. 

After having lived their allotted length of 
time, the cows bid adue to sublunary things, 
and the disposition of their carcasses forms 
another and distinet branch ef business. For- 
merly they passed into the hands of the inter- 
dicted ‘bone boilers;? but now they are trans- 
ported across theriver. Tbeir skins are then 
made into leather, their feet, oil, and the iittle 
fat on the bones, into soap. Such has been 
the success of those following the latter yoca- 
tion, that at least one or two individuals can 
point to rows of handsome residences, in the 
upper part of the city, as their own; and such 
is the ignoble end of very many unfortunate 
brutes.—M. Y. Journal Commerce. 


<—_ 





Tne Latest Lasor-savinc Macnine.—It ig 
said that a Yankee h as invented a potato-dig- 
ging machine, which is drawn by horses down 
the rows, digs the potatoes, separates them 
from the dirt, and loads them up into the cart, 
while the farmer walks alongside, whistling 
‘Hail Columbia,’ with his hands in his pock-. 
ets. 

We do not know how true the above is but 
such a machine is hardly more wonderful than 
one which is noticed in this week’s New Eng- 
land Farmer. It is a machine for cracking 
stones, one of the most laborious duties of the 
farmer. ‘The machine is described as a large 
cylinder on a common axle and cart wheels, 
containing four rows of teeth or lifters. Gear- 
ing on the hubs of the wheels and on the ends 
of the cylinder gives the later a rotary motion, 
when the teeth pick up the stones and deposit 
them in a box. When the box is full, the 
cylinder is raised and the load carried off and 
upset as from a common cart. What shall we 
have next.—Jour. of Com. 
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Corners. national morals will soon besadly down at the 

fever be Idle.—I\dleness is the parent of | corner. ‘Teach children not only to read, but 
erime. Keep your sons and servants employ- | work—not only to work but to love work. A 
ed. If they have ‘nothing to do,’ they will be | taste for labor can just as well be created as 
down to the corner, round the corner, or in/|a taste for rum and tobacco. Nobody takes 
soine corner, where there is mischief, Cor-| to either naturally. Practice has proved the 
ner stores in the country are generally full of | fact in England, that the morals as well as 
idlers~--they are bad places for boys to idle ‘the means of the poor are improved, wherev- 
away their time in. But the worst kind of a!er the allotment system prevails. ‘That. is, 





corner they can be caught in, is 4 ‘corner gro- | 


cery,’ where bad rum and worse tobacco are 
the two principal items of the stock of ‘wet 
and dry goods,’ If kept by a dosing Dutch- 
man or idle Lrishman, so much the worse—it 
is a bad corner—a corner which your boys 
will find if idle at home. Must hoys always 
work?? By no means; we would no more rec- 
ommend that than idleness. ‘They must have 
recreation. If their minds are rightly culti- 
vated while young, they will find that im 
books. Never scold a boy as we have often 
been, for being ‘always and eternally reading.’ 
Encourage the practice’ Be sure that table 
in the corner is always covered with a variety 
of weekly and monthly papers; nothing like it 
to encourage a disposition toread. You will 
see no idle moments spent ina house where 
there is wcorner for books and papers, and a 
comfortable corner to read them in. Never 
tell a boy as we were often told; can’t afford 
a candle for you to be always reading.’? You 
had better give him all the candles in the cor- 
ner cupboard, if he will stay at home and 
read, instead of spending his idle moments in 
that great nursery of idleness and crime, the 
grocery at the corner. When the body or 
mind are pleasantly occupied, there is no dis- 
position to run just around the corner, to idle 
away their time with other idle and dissolute 
characters. Don’t confine your attentigns to 
your own boys, include all your hirelings in 
your care. Rainy days are sad ones for the 
poor, uneducated day laborer. He has no 
sources of amusement such as those have who 
can drown all thoughts of dreariness without, 
by the absorbing interest of a book within. 
If they can find no amusemement in books 
give them something else. If there is no 
work to keep them from being idle while it 
rains, you had better set them pitching qnoits 
or coppers on the barn floor, or under the shed, 
rather than snffer the tedium of ‘nothing to do.? 

Thousands of dollars are spent in reclaim- 
ing vagabonds, who have been made so for the 
want of something todo. This business of 
reclaiming is all wrong—it is beginning at the 
wrong end. If boys are always employed they 


allotting to every laborer a small plot of 
ground for a garden. Llours that were for- 
{merly spent at the corner ale house, among 
idle, dissolute, or mischievous characters, are 
| now spent in digging, manuring, planting and 
| tending the little crop of vegetables, by which 
‘he brings health and happiness to the chim- 
nev corner of his own humble cot. 

Singular with our boasted benevoli nse we 
inever provide for the real wants of the work- 
ing class, until they become paupers or con- 
victs. For the latter, there is a tear in the 
corner of many a hypocritical eye, while the 
idler at the corner, who is on the rapid road 
to ruin, is passed by unheeded. 

One of the greatest improvements which can 
be made by the American farmer, is the im- 
provement of those who plow and spade the 
|soil. ‘he average cost of every convict in the 
/numerous prisons of the country, is probably 

not less than one hundred dollars a year; for 
| they must be well clothed and fed—public sym- 
| pathy demands it. If the same sum was spent 
| upon everybody, in teaching him to read write 
and work, and giving employment and food to 
all the idle in every corner, the time would 
soon come when we should have no convicts or 
paupers either to provide for. 

The preventation of erime would have a 
| more beneficial effect upon seciety than pun- 
ishinent of offences, the parent of which is 
idieness in youth. In a country where land is 
abundant and cheap as this, there should be 
none without employment ; infact, none with- 
; out land of their own, Let them be taught a 
need to labor and grow food for their own 
sustenance. It may be said we are singing an 
old tune. So be it—it is a good one, and we 
| knew how often men must be told the same 
‘truth before they will believe. And it isa 
j trath which ought to be preached at every cor- 
‘ner, that if all the poor of this country were 
| judiciously employed in the cultivation of 
the thousands of acres of land lying idle and 
useless as the idler of the corner grocery, 
there would be no occasion for collecting poor 
rites from the industrious. The great want 
of the poorer class is superintendance. Some 








never will become vagabonds. Farmers com-/ authority to allot them upon the land, and 
plain of petty thefts—stealing apples, water- some One to superintend, to sec them at work 
melons, and other fruits and vegetables, It) and keep them from being idle. We know of 


all comes of idleness. The education of the|no charity so noble—no organization which 
children of laborors, and all the lower order} would be of so much benefit to society as one 
of society, must be better attended to, or our! which would set willing hands to work, What 
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if cultivation produces no profit, so that it 
produces food for the laborer. Kmployment 
would keep him from idleness and crime, and 
out of the poor house and prison. ‘lo whom 
shall we erect a monument to perpetuate the 
memory of the fact that he devoted a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars at his death, to pur- 
chase homes for the poor, miserable, unem- 
ployed, unhappy idlers who lounge around the 
corner, because they know not what else todo. 

larmers weed out the corners. Won’t be 
content with simply weeding those on your own 
farm. Look around you. Who are your 
laborers and what is their condition? If you 
allow the weeds of ignorance and idleness to 
grow upin the minds of their children, you 
inust expect a crop of yagabonds, petty thieves 
and idle and dissolute loungers about every 
evil corner in your neighborhood. Look to 
the corner school house and see that no weeds 
grow there, particularly in the mind of the 
teacher, or else you may get a crop of them 
sown in the corner of the heart of one of your 
ownchildren. Look at the little corner eburch 
and keep it as the chief corner stone, as bright 
and pure as should be all the doctrines there 
preached. And lastly, look to that corner lot 
where we must all come at last, and make it 
such a one by cultivation, ornament and im 
provement, that all will grow better, wiser, 
und consequently happier, every time they 
meet at the corner.— The Plow. 

A Few Ideas about Milk. 

This liquid is seereted in special organs of 
the female mamalia, for the nourishment of 
the young, and it necessarily contains all the 
ingredients required for this object. It con- 
tains insoluble matter held in mechanical sus- 
pension. It is a solution of small quantity of 
different salts, with a considerable proportion 
of sugar of milk, snd a nitrogenious substance 
named cheese or casein. A number of smail 
gobules of fat of different sizes are suspended 
in it; they can only be discerned by the mi- 
eroscope. ‘Ihesalts of milk which amount to 
about one per cent of the whole, are the plos- 
phate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, phos- 
phate of iron; chloside of potassium, chlo 
ride of sodium andsoda. ‘The soda holds the 
casein in solution. Pure casein is scarcely so- 
lublen iwater, its combinations with the al- 
kalies, however, are very soluble. The addi- 
tion of a small quantity of acid separates the 
soda from the casein, and this makes thicken- 
ed milk, the curd being no longer in’ solution 
with the alkali. Casein is the most abundant 
substance in the milk. 

After the casein is precipitated there is a 
sugar in theremaining liquid or whey; this is 
the reason why it has a sweeter taste than 
even the sugar milk. ‘This is the only sugar 
generated in the process of animal life. It 


requires three parts of boiling water and twice 
as much cold water to dissolve it. ‘The su- 
gar of the milk is easily converted into lactic 
acid; it is owing to this quality that the acid- 
ity of sour milk is due. 

It has been found by experiment that a cow 
fed upon grass yields a greater quantity of milk 
than when fed upon any other food. So far 
as a series of regular experiments afford any 
data for conclusion, that kind of food whic 
contains the greatest quantity of milk, and the 
best kind of it, also contains the greatest quan- 
tity of butter, and this not a little singular, for 
butter contains nitrogen. It is not a good plan 
to feed cows on a uniform diet; for experi- 
ments have proved that the yield of milk, by 
such a system of diet, gradually diminishes; 
it is therefore a good rule to change the food 
of mileh cows frequently. 

The milk obtained from cows in the mor- 
ning is generally richer than that obtained at 
evening. It has been found that certain pas- 
ture grounds are much better than others for 
the production of rich milk. We believe 
that this subject, of good grazing grounds, 
has not received this attention which it de- 
mands, ‘There is certainly as much difference 
in the grass, herbs, &e., in certain pasture 
lands, as there is different kinds of food, 

As acid is the cause of souring milk, and 
as the result of it becoming sccidulous is a 
complete separation of the exsein from the 
other parts, it has been suegested that the ad- 
dition of some alkali, such as soda or salera- 
tus, might render sour milk sweet. he truth 
is, that the addition of an extra quantity of 
alkali is just about as great an evil as an ex- 
cess of acid. It isthe perfect solution of the 
fatty parts of milk with the alkali in it, which 
imparts that fine flavor to it when newly ta- 
ken from the animal. If some pearlash be 
dissolved in warm water, and some pure sweet 
olive oil he poured into it and well stirred, 
the liquid will become thick, white and milky 
in appearance, and will also possess a flavor 
much like that of sweet milk. 

In some parts of our country there has been 
very severe drouths this summer especially in 
the State of Maine. It is stated that the hay 
is only half a crop, and that farmers will have 
to sell a great deal of their stock before the 
winter setsin. Those of our farmers who have 
mileh cows should use less hay for food than 
they now do. Cabbazes, beans, linseed, 
harley, potatoes, and hay, should be given 
to every milen cow during the winter season 
at the north. These kinds of food can be va. 
ried so as to have a change every week. Eve- 
ry farmer should have a steaming apparatus 
in his barn yard; and plenty of pure air and 
good drinking water are as necessary as 700d 
food, for the health of milch cows and the pro- 





duction of a superior quantity of good milk.-— 
Scientifie American. 
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From the Horticulturist. 
Pomological Congress at Philadelphia. 


The fourth Pomological Congress, which 
assembled at Philadelphia on the 13 ult., and 
continued in session two days, was in several 
particulars a mest interesting session. Its 
most important movement was the adoption of mee se lena. Mimmeaioaniie’ 
« Constitution, under the title of the Ameri- saltfecaianet} eas We Move Be ; S, 
can Pomo.ocicat Society. Delegates were in F heer ornia—Captain W. Mavondray, San 
attendance from nearly all the Atlantic states, | tern ; . Forei at 
and from several of the Western, and they ! he standing committee on Foreign Fruits 


Alabama—Charles A. Peabody, Gerard. 
Mississippi—Thomas Affleck, Washington. 
Missouri—Thomas Allen, St. Louis. 
Ohio—K. Buchannan, Cincinnatti. 
Indiana—J. D. G. Nelson, Fort Wayne. 
illinois—Dr. J. A. Kennicott, Nortbtield. 
arene Aes D. Hobbs, Louisville. 








comprised evidently, the chief pomologial tal- ; 


are CO. M. Hovey, of Mass.; J. P. Kirtland, 


ent and experience of the country. ‘Lhe col-' Ghio; Charles Downing, of New York; Robert 
: tae Heb ates ’ : , oa *Py.: P. Barry. of Ne ork: S 
lections of fruits were very extensive—as & Buist, of Pa.; P. Barry, of New York; 8. L. 


proof we may state, that in a hasty glance 
among the tables of pears, we observed 200 , 


varieties from M. P. Wilder, 135 from Par- 


Goodale, of Maine, end B. Lines of Ct. 
On Native Fruits—Dr. W. D. Brinkle, Pa.; 
F. R, blliott, Chio; E. Tatnell, Jr. Del.: 


" r “wig: . r 
‘wr a > - on { as Lancoc -d.3 Dena oo, N. 
sons & C'o., 128 from B. V. French, 122 from Thomas Hancock, N. J.; Benjamin lodge, N 


J.5. Cabot, 140 from Ellwanger & Barry, L00 
or more from Wm. Reid, 108 from ‘Thomas 
flanecock, besides many other collections near- 
ly as large. ‘These included some specimens 
vf much interest, and others of extraordinary 
heauty and fine growth. On the whole the 
Congress was a very satisfactory one, with the 
exception of too short time, (only two days,) 
allowed for its deliberations. 

The provisions of the constitution were, 
biennial mectings—-a president and viee-pres- 
dents from cach state, territory, or province 
represented——a treasurer and three secretaries 
—-exccative committee of five members—a 
standing fruit committee of five members in 
each state or territory, with a general chair- 
man—zi standing committee for native fruits, 
another for foreign fruits, and a third on syn- 
onymous, each consisting of seven members, 
and an admission for membership of two dol- 
lars biennially, or twenty dollars for life mem- 
bership. 

A chairman was appointed for each State, 
with power to select his own associates, con- 
sisting of the following gentlemen, with Sam- 
veL Watker, of Massachusetts, as chairman 
of the whole: 

Maine--tenry Little, Bangor. 

New [Hampshire—Henry F. French, Exeter. 

Vermont—C. Goodrich, Burlington. 

Massachusetts—K. Wight, Boston. 

Rhode Island—Stephen II. Smith, Provi- 
dence. 

Connecticut—George Gabriel, New Haven. 

New York—P. Barry, Rochester. 

New Jersey—Wm. Reid, Elizabethtown. 

Pennsylvania—Thomas P. Jamer, Philad. 

Delaware—Dr. Lewis P. Bush, Wilmisgton. 

Maryland —Samuel Feast, Baltimore. 

_ District of Columbia-—Joshua Pierce, Wash- 
ington. 

Virginia—Yardly Taylor, Pureell Store, 
Loudon county. 


Y., and Il. P. Byram of Kentucky. 

On Synonyms—d. S. Cabot, Mass.; J. J- 
Thomas, N. Y.; A. IL. Ernst, Ohio; J. A. Ken- 
nicott, [ll.; S. D. Pardee, Ct.; A. Saul, N. Y.; 
,and J.D. Fulton, Pa. 


The discussion in relation to extending or 
! altering the list of recommended fruits, was 
‘attended with much interest, and drew out 
much valuable information, We can at pre- 
sent, present but a very brief abstract. 

S. Walker of Boston, proposed to strike 
Dearborn’s Seedling trom the former list, as- 
serting that .t was too small for market,—-very 
}smull uuiess on vigorous stocks,—and % poor 
grower. 3.1L. Parsons had found it the best 
pear of its season on Long Island. J. Hays 
regarded it as one of the most profitable of 
pears—that if stricken from the list it would 
not be stricken from the market—thought it 
variable with locality, but very valuable. B. 
V. French, of Mass., thought it an inferior 
ywear-—the trees he could not make grow. G, 
B. Deacon, of New Jer ey, thought it a very 
good pear, worthy of cultivation. L. Walker 
admitted the excellent quality of the fruit, but 
on account of its small size, and the poor 
growth of the tree; regarded it of little value 
on the whole. S. B. Parsons said the same 
reason would condemn the Seckel. A. H. 
Ernst stated that the Seckel zrew well at Cin- 
cinnati, but from its small size would not 
sell; it rotted on his hands, white large and 
poor pears commanded a good price. P. 
Barry, of Rochester,considered the Dearborn’s 
Seedling as one of the most valuable in west- 
ern New York. C. M. Hovey said it was rc- 
garded as the best surnm¢r peartwhen adopted, 
and has continued to sustain its character 
when well cultivated andthinnel. F. L. Oln- 
sted stated that Rivers had found it to grow 
well on pear and fail on quince. This was 
corroborated by 8. B. Parsons—who asked 8. 
Walker if his trees were not on quince stocks, 





Geogia—Stephen Elliot, Jr., Savannah. 
Florida—A. G. Sems, Quincy, Gadsden co. 


—who stated that they grew nearly as bad as 
they could on quince, and ‘vould generaliy die 
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out in about two years. ‘The motion to strike 
off this pear was withdrawn. 

The Washington pear was added to the 
list, for general cultivation, without any ob- 
jection. 

The Duchess d’? Orleans was next proposed, 
and among many remarks, M. P. Wilder sta- 
ted that he had found it a poor grower on 
quince, and good on the pear—-had not, with 
Robert Manning, found it a great bearer, but 
could bear witness to its fine appearance and 
quality. [was concluded to let it remain on 
the list for trial. 

The Aogenne d’ Ete bemg called up, A. I. 
Ernst stated that he had fruite 1it seven years, 
and pronounced it handsome aud valuable. 
lovey, Barry, Wilder and others, corrobora- 
ted this opinion, some of whom thought it to 
grow best on pear stock. S. Walker thought 
well of this pear, but did not find itto come up 
to the high character represented. C. M. Ho- 
very called on him to name a better, when he 
named the Madeleme, which he regarded as 
superior. P. Barry found it to ripen before 
the Madeleine, and regarded it as decidedly the 
best—found it a splendid grower ou quince. 
When allowed to ripen on the tree it was worth 
little, being dry and mealy, but was fine and 
juicy if house ripened, _B, I. Nourse found it 
fine in Maine, and a good grower. 

The Beurre d’ Anjou was proposed, and M, 
P. Wilder thought there would be a unanimous 
expression in its favor—and stated that it was 
the best new pear he had fruited in ten years, 
and that it had kept till January and Febraa- 
ry. ‘I. Hancock had found it aimost valuable 
pear, the crop evenly distributed through the 
tree. S. Walker, found it to bear weli and 
evenly—the fruit of fair size, fine shape, and 
delicious—and would undoubtedly oy 
the highest price in market. It was unanim- 
ously adopted for general cultivation. 

Mannings’ Lhzabeth was proposed—C. M. 
Tlovey regarded it as one of the most delicious 


of August pears, the only objection being its | 


sminall size. F. R. Elliott had found it a tar- 
dy bearer. (©. M. Hovey had also. 'T. Han- 
cock had fruited it when four feet high and 
two years old. BB. Hodge had also fruited it 
early, but had found it not equal to Bloodgood 
or Rostiezer. It remains on the list, for trial. 

Brand’s St. Germain was proposed —J. C. 
Cabot said it was a fine pear, but is not wor- 
thy of cultivation—it is small, a poor grower, 
and liable to crack. It remains on the trial 
list. 

The Platt was similarly disposed of. 

The Olt was taken up. Dr. Brinckle con- 
sidered it the best summer pear known, having 
the tlavor of the Seckel, and a month earlier. 
F.R. Elliott found it excellent in Ohio, but 


ield at, 


‘favor of placing it there, and 15 opposed. So 
it remained in its former position. 
Ananas d’ Ete. Fontenay Jalousie, and 
Van Assene were taken up but did not pass 
beyond the list of those that promise well. F. 
L. Olmsted, T. Hancock, and others stated 
that the Fontenay Jalousie cracks with them ; 
C. M. Hoveyand A. Hl. Ernst, said that Van 
Assene preves very fine with them, while J. 8, 
Cabot und others, found it otherwise; and with 
'T. Hancock it cracked very badly. 

Doyenne Boussock.—J. Cabbot had fraited 
it for some years, and thought it lacked flavor, 
but is so large and handsome that he regarded 
it valuable. Many others corroborated this 
opinion, and it was placed on the list for gen- 
eral cultivation, but not unanimously, 

The Lawrence pear was placed on the list 
of those which promise well, for trial. 

The Kirtland pear, which several had found 
to grow well on the quince, was also placed on 
this list. 





There were 19 votes against the Duchess of 


Anguleme, wd ten for it, for general cultiva- 
tion. 

There 17 votes were for the Beurre Giffard, 
as promising well. 

The Comple de Lamy, although a fine pear, 
was not added, on ancount of its small size. 

The dutuan Paradise was very generally 
and highly commended, and adopted for gen- 
eral cultivation. 

‘The Duchess of Beri and St. Michael Ar- 
change, by 5 votes; the Diller pear by 7 votes, 
were placed on the list for trial, as promising 
well. 

The Eurly Richmond cherry was placed by 
11 votes on the list for general cultivation, 
for culinary purposes. 

The Bigarreau Gaubaulis Reine Hortense, 
and Lurly Purple Guigne, were placed on the 
list for trial. S. Walker stated that the Gau- 
baulis was of re.aarkably crooked growth in 
the nursery. 

The Imperial Oltomanplam, Hudson Gage, 
Foe’s Late Red, Blue Imperairia, and Reine 
Claude de Bavay were also placed on the list 
for trial. 

Aprries.—The Sinokehouse appeared to have 
been much cultivated in Pennsylvania, and 
j was highly commended. It was recommended 

for trial. ‘lhe same disposition was made of 
the Mellon, Hawley and Autumn Bough. 

| Red Canada ov Old Nonsuch. A general 
expression in its favor, although S. Walker 


|found it to overbear, and produce some very. 


| smali fruit—others had found it spotted—l4 
| votes placed it on the list for special localities. 

forthern Spy—D. Miller of Pa., had fruited 
it, and found it very knurly—S. Walker sta- 
ted it was poor at Danvers, yet he said the 





doubted if experience was suflicient to place it | first Specimens he had reeeived from Western 
on the general list. There were 17 votes in! New York were as good us any apples he ever 
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tasted. §S. Goodale said that in Maine some | have fallen around us like the leaves of Au- 


were very good, and others poor. 


in Western 


York city for $9,00. 
list for special localities by 22 votes. 


The committee ou Native Fruits reported the 


follo wing ‘best,’ among the new sorts present: 
Jeffries apple and Richards; Susquehanah 
peach; and Moyamensing, Styre, Edward’s 
Elizabeth, and Quinnipiac peurs. 

Srrawserries.—Jenny’s Seedling received 
7 votes for placing it on the list for general 
cultivation; and Burr’s New Pine, 15 votes. 
Willey did not receive the two-third votes, 
and did not go on the list. 

The Congress adjourned to mect in two 
years at Boston. During its session appropri- 
ate resolutions were introduced and adopted 
expressiue of its loss by the death of A. J. 
Dowsrxe, and a Eulogy on his character, was 
delivered on the evening of the 13th by Mar- 
sua P. Witper, which was eminently char- 
acterized with the ability, chasteness and pa- 
thos which this distinguished gentleman has 
at his command. 


The Late A. J. Downing. 

[From an eulogy pronounced before the American Po- 
thulugical Conpiess, by lon. M. P, Ww ilder.] 

As your humbleservant, appointed to speak 
of his ‘life, character and virtues,’ it is not 
proper for me to indulge personal and private 
partiality. It has been my endeavor to form 
such an enlightened judgment of his worth, 
and such an unbiased estimate of his numerous 
excellencies, as shall be in harmony with your 
own opinion, and shall command public con- 
fidence and respect. ‘The duty we perform is 
without expectation of adding to the lustre of 
his fame. His works are his best eulogy— 
the most enduring monuments of his worth. 

But he has gone! Elis seat in this Congress 
is vacant! Another will make the report 
which was expected from him! We shallimuch 
miss his wise and leading counsels in our de- 
liberations and discussions, his prompt and 
energctic action in our endeavors to advance 
the worthy objects of this association, in the 
origin and progress of which his agency was 
xo conspicuous. He has gone! Ile is num- 
bered with those patrons and promoters of the 
ornamental and useful arts who rest from their 
labors;—with the erudite and sage Pickering, 
the wise and laborous Beal, the ardent and 
svientific Mease, the humorous and poetic 
essenden, the practical and enterprising 
Lowell, the tasteful and enthusiastic Dearborn, 
the indefatigable and versatile Skinner, the 
scientific and volumnous Loudon, and others 
vf noble design and enduring fame.--'These 


It was gen- 
erally admitted of high excellence, as grown 
New York. J. H. Watts said 
it generally sold at Rochester for $2,50 per 
barrel, and some last spring, had sold in New | 
lt was placed on the 


| tumn; and providence now calls on us to in- 
scribe on that star-spangled roll the cherished 
name of Downing, struck down suddenly when 
his sun was at the zenith of its glory. 

He rests in the bosom of his mother earth, 
the city of his birth, and the sepulcher of his 
fathers, onthe banks of that beautiful river 
where his boyhood sport, aud where the choic- 
est scenery inspired his opening mind with 
the love of nature—a spot which will be dear 
to the thousands of his admirers, and which 
our love to him will constrain us to visit. We 
may resort to his hospitable mansion, but he 
willno longer greet us with his cordial salu- 
tion, nor extend to us the right hand of fellow- 
ship. We may wend our way through his beau- 
tiful grounds, but he will not be there to ac- 
company us; instead of his pleasant and in- 
structive yoice, which once dropped words of 
wisdom and delight on our ear, we shall hear 
the trees mournfully sighing in the breeze— 
the cypress moaning his funeral dirge, and the 
willow weeping in responsive grief ‘because he 
is not.’ ‘lis mortal has put on immortality.’ 

When we think of the place which he occu- 
pied in the hearts of his countrymen and co- 
temporarices—of the expanding interest which 
he has awakened in the rural arts, the retine- 
ments and comforts of suciety—of his unfin- 
ished plans, which others, inspired by his ge- 
nius, will unfold and consummate—and of his 
works, which will be admired when the tongues 
that now praise him shall be silent in death, 
our sense of justice accords to him an early 
immortality—a fame which history will cher- 
ish, art adorn, and grateful posterity revere. 

Ile is dead, yet how little of such men can 
perish ! ‘The clayey tenement may indeed fall 
and crumble, but to bim who dwelt in it a place 
is assigned in the firmament of American gen- 
ius, far above the storms and convulsions of 
earth-—‘in that clear upper sky,’ where he shall 
shine forever to illumine the path of intelli- 
gence, enterprise and virtue, and henceforth 
to enkindle in the human mind a love of order, 
taste and beauty. We rank him with those 
who start improvements which advance ages 
after they are dead, and who are justly entitled 
to the eonsideration and gratitude of iman- 
kind.—Washington and his illustrious associ- 
ates are dead; but the liberty which they 
achieved still lives, and marches in triumph 
and glory through the earth. Franklin is 
dead; but the spark which his miraculous 
wand drew from heaven, speaks with tongues 
of fire and electrifies the globe. Fulton is 
dead; but he awoke the spirit of invention 
which turns the machinery of man—aye, and 
he awoke also the genius of navigation. 


‘And heaven inspired. 
To love of useful glory roused mankind, 





And in unbounded commerce mixed the world? 
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Downing also is dead; but the principles of 
artistic propriety and ornament, of rural econ- 
omy and domestic comfort, which he revealed, 
await a more full and perfect development ; 
and as they advance towards their glorious 
eonsumation, grateful millions shall honor and 
cherish his name. His memory shall live for 
ever. 


What Every Farmer May Have. 


Every farmer may, if he will, have a house, 
a neat, tasteful structure, adorning his farm, 
and contributing to his comfort. ‘There is, 
on every farm, if one could but find it, a fit 
site for a house, with grounds near it suitable 
for a garden and out buildings. 





What a pity such locations should not be! 
selected instead of the sorry places where too | 
many farm houses are placed! We have seen | 
a house standing on a ledge of rocks, and a| 
recess for a garden excayated ina bank in the | 
rear, when, not forty rods distant, a most in- | 
viting spot for a building was neglected; and | 
another stuck down on a low, swampy picce of | 
land, with planks running to the road as a 
means of access, when on the opposite side of 
the road, a gentle eminence, crowned with no- 
ble forest trees, was occupied by cattle. 

As to the houses themselves, much might be 
said. (ienerally speaking, they seem to be the 
products of the farm; that is, a thrifty well 
ealtivated tarm, has a snug dwelling on it, and 
a slovenly, ill-tilled one, has an overgrown or 
decaying tenement. 

A correct taste in building is not, or cannot 
be in the possession of every one. Architec- 
ture is science, and taste is the result of cuiti- 
vation, and none but men educated to their 
profession, should undertake to design and 
build a house. 

It is true that so many sticks of timber, | 
boards, nails and shingles will make a build- ! 
ing, and so too,a given quantity of iron, steel | 
and brass will make a steam engine, but a| 
novice makes a failure when he undertakes to | 
construct either. Still alittle attention, or the | 
perusil of a work on this subject might form | 
some taste and substitute tolerable dwellings 
for the ungainly structures that so ofter are 
seen, ' 

Kvery farmer may if he will, havea garden, 
not «a patch of onions here, of beets there, of 
cabbage some where else, interspersed with 
bean poles and potatoes, but a veritable gar- 
den, a cultivated place. 

A farm that has not a plot of ground adapt- 
edto the purpose of a garden had_ better be 
abandoned at once. There is no good reason, 
why all the real luxuries that spring from the 
soil, under the culture of the practical gard- 
ener, should be confined to the lands of the 
gentleman of leisure. They belong as legiti- 





| deficit. 


mately to the sturdy, hard working farmer, 
and indeed more so; for he who labors most 
actively should reap the richest harvest. All 
that serves to make life more desirable, that 
tends to the improvement er the soil, the mind 
and the heart, is nos beneath the attention of 
man. We cannot conceive of a more fit place 
to commence the careful enltivation of a farm, 
than the garden. It would soon be evideni 
that the greater care bestowed on the soil, the 
greater its product, and so a system of cul- 
ture would by degrees be adypted, till the 
whole farm should become a fruitful field. 

In the cultivation of a garden, can be noted 
on a small seale all the phenomena of growth, 
and from data there gathered, one can ad- 
vance successfully from the tilling of narrow 
beds to that of broad acres. The knowledge 
neccessary to success in gardening, is rather 
the result of experience, than of fixed rules. 
‘There is requisite a taste for the art, close ob- 
servation, and a modicum of prsctical skill; 
give these, and common sense will uupply the 
We would not by any means, prufess 
to teach gardening in ‘six easy lessons,’ but 
we assert that any one so disposed can make 
a beginning. . 

There are certain adjuncts to a garden, 
which a majority of farmers who take the 
trouble to cultivate a few esculent roots seem 
to think altogether too trifling to merit their 
attention. Such are beds of flowers, flower- 
ing shrubs, and grape and other vines. That 
ever potent arguinent of expense, and the rea- 
dy excuse of poverty, cannot be urged against 
these decorations of the farmer’s home. A 
nan may be too poor to erect a costly cottage, 
but no one is too poor to cultivate a bed of 
flowers, to plant shrubbery around his humble 
dwelling, or to train a vine to relieve its bare 
exteiior, A beauty unattained by any triumph 
of art, is thus in the reach of the most obscure. 
Nature waits to provide ‘without money and 
without price,’ the ornaments of a cultivated 
field, and the pleasure of a cultivated mind. 

Contrast for one moment, the cottage and 
the lawn, with the rude dwelling and its fun- 
kept grounds—compare the beauty and fra- 
grance of flowers, with the unsightly weed and 
its rank odor—mark the difference between 
the luxuriant green of sbrubberry, and the va- 
caney of barren yards, and then decide wheth- 
er an hour of time can be better spent than 
in effecting such a change. 

Uhe past few years have wrought a manifest 
improvement in matters of rural taste, but as 
yet its evidences are confined to cottages and 
farm houses, scattered here and there like oa- 
ses in the wild desert. It will be seen howev- 
er, that as agriculture advances and system’ 
takes the place of confusion, all these things 
will receive the attention that they so richly 
deserve.—- Albany Cultivator. 
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Illinois State Agricultural Society. | attendance of « good delegation from this 
It was our intention to propose to the friends Tegion.—Prairie Farmer, 

of agriculturral progress, to meet in conven- | " 
tion at Springfield during the coming session Straw as a Covering. 
of the legislature, to organize a State Society,! Clean straw is an excellan covering for many 
In the State Register we vbserve 2 movement things; thousands upon thousands of sea-kale 
is being made by the Sangamon Agricultural in frames or under hoops have no other 
Society in behalf of this important object, blanching material; and how clean they grow 
From the record of proceedings we make the in it. Khubarb, in winter forcing an early 





following extract: ' Spring, grows beautifully pinky.—It is well 
‘On motion of S. Francis, | known that early spring frosts destroy rhu- 


‘Resolved, That we regard withfavor the barb; butif a six inch layer of straw is put on 
ry > “ o, a : ~ i 
proposition for the organization of a State every crown, as the heads put up, they raise 
Agricultural Society, and weressectfully sug- the straw with them, and it not only gives the 
gest to the friends of agriculture in this State stalks a better color, and makes them less 
to meet in this city in convention, on the third ‘stringy,’ but it keeps the leaves from grow- 
day of the next session of the General Assem- Ing too large. No wind will blow it off, nor 


bly, for that purpose. , wilMthe most intense frost injure the plants. 
‘On motion, it was | Straw should not be looked on as a mere lit- 


‘Resolved, That Messrs. Herndon, Wiley, P. ter; it as good as a frame upon a large scale. 
Renshaw, Vavid M’Ginnis, James N. Brown, What sort of eatable strawberries would we 
John C. Crowder, Simeon Francis, Job Fletch- have without straw? In summer, every crop 
er, Jesse Pickerel, A. 3. Cast, Andrew M’Con- such as gooseberries, currants and many other 
nell and S. B. Opdyke, be, and are hereby ap- things, should have the prvtection of straw, 
pdinted delegates to the convention.’ which keeps the sun from drying up the sur- 

We had intended to name the second instead face and surface roots damp,while all weeds are 
of the first week of the session, but our friends kept down. Market gardeners use it for their 
in Springfield are better able to judge than frames—it matters not whether for cucumbers 
we as to time, and we therefore concur heart- melons, or potatoes, straw is their covering,— 
ily in their suggestion, and hope every county and their crops are more secure than when 
in the State will be represented at this couven- protected by a tin mat. But some may object 
tion. ‘to the use of sraw, on account of the litter it 

Heretofore we have not deemed it advisable makes in a garden; but if any of those who 
to move in this enterprise. Though other Object to its use for this reason will just take 
States, near and far off, have for a longer or @ peep into Covent Garden market at any 
shorter time, been enjoying the great benefits season, they cannot fail to be struck with the 
resulting from such organizations, circum- quality of the produce, in the raising of which 
stances have anveared to vreclude [Illinois straw plays an important part. Straw is also 
from adopting their plans. ‘lhe chief obsta- the best of all manure for a strong retentive 
ele, und an insuperable one, as we thought, soil, when it is dug in fresh, as it decays and 
was the difficulty of concentrating at any one , leaves innumerable worm-like holes, which act 
point, sufficient of the stock, fruit, and manu- as drains for the roots.— Gardeners Chroni- 
factures from all parts of the State, to give a ele. 
fair representation. But the 59,000 square ee ee aw 
miles of Illinois, within a short period—by the | Re verence tor Trees. 
time a society can be got fairly under way—! Prof. Park, in hiy sermon on the life and 
are to be traversed by railroads in all direc- character of the late Prof. B. B. Ndwards, of 
tions, and our farmers and manufacturers are Andover Theological seminary, relates a 
to lnve facilities for intercommunication hard- beautiful incident illustrative of the gentle 
ly equalled by any State in the Union. We spirit of that eminent divine. ‘He bought a 
therefore think the time has come for us to be half acre of land adjoining his house,’ says 
up and doing, and to prepare to take that rank Prof. P., ‘principally for the sake of an old oak 
unong her sister States in the onward march Which grew uponit. He had long desired to 
of agricultural progress to which our State is Own such a tree, for the oaken wreath is rich 
eutitlea by her pre-eminent natural advanta- | with classie associations; and angels of the 
ges. | Lord sat under the oak of old, and many a 

We desire to sce a State Society organized sermon did he hope to write under its shade.’ 
on such a plan as shall cause the formation of We hope the time is coming when something 
auxiliaries inevery county in the State, with of the reverence that is entertained for sacred 
perhaps here and there two or more uniting, places, and for works of art, will be,cherished 
Sher. they can do so to advantage. tuward the trees. Much has been done in 

(a Brethren of the press will 0 all they | many of our towns and villages, within a few 
can to forward this enterprise, and secure the years to remedy the sad errrors of our fathers 
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who seem to have supposed that forest trees 
like savages, were to be thoroughly extirpated 
from the soil; but there are yet some barbari- 
uns among us, who see nothing in a tree but 
so many cords of wood. We could point toa 
certain town in this vicinity, a town, too, 
whose greatest blemish is a ‘plentiful lack’ of 
ornamental and shade trees, where several 
large and handsome elms, walnuts, oaks etc., 
standing in public highways, have been chop- 
ped for firewood, within a short time. It is 
time this vandal spirit were frovned down, by 
a purer taste. The Jews of old were forbid- 
den to cut down the fruit trees even of an ene- 
my (see Deut. xx, 19, 20,) ‘forthe tree of the 
field is man’s life.? There are reasons 
abundant why the same prohibitory care 
should be extended wnong us to ornamental 
trees, and be sacredly observed by the com- 
munity generally.— New England Farmer. 





The Curculio. 

It if evident from experiment, that this pest 
to the plum, is readily driven from the plum 
trees, by the presence of any substance upon 
the branches, pave: or fruit of the plum tree, 
that is disagreeable to it. It delights in the 
juice of the young plum, but any disagreeable 
juice or liquid is its bane. It is upon this 
principle that the recipe acts, given in our 
September number. ‘ihe hartshorn and soap, 
diluted with water and thrown upon the bran- 
ches, leaves and plums of the tree, render them 
unpleasant to the taste of the Curculio, and 
Le immediately leaves for more pleasant ea/- 
ing. 
Since writing the article for September, de- 
tailing Mr. Dean’s method for preventing the 
ravages of the Curculio, we have met with the 
following note in the New York ‘Courier and 
Enquirer,’ from Mr. Ludlow, an eminent Hor- 
ticulturist, detailing his method of preserving 
his plums. 

GexeraL Wess—Dear Sir: Isend youa 
basket of Pond’s Seedling plums, which I have 
succecded in raising for the second year, as 
well as several other later and finer varieties, 
by syringing the trees with a mixture of lime 
and sulphur, just after the fall of the blossom, 
which | repeated three times a week for four 
weeks. ‘I'he mixture was made in the follow- 
ing manner :—Ilaving a barrel upon wheels, | 
had a thick whitewash made, such as is gen- 
erally used for whitewashing the walls, to this 
I added eighteen double handsful of sulphur. 
After it was thoroughly mixed it was applied 
to the trees with a valved syringe, having a 
spout with a lip to it, which flattened the 
stream as it passed out and was thus dispersed 
it over the tree. 

The sediment of the above barrel furnished 
sufficient strength to have it filled twice more 





with water only. 


Those of your readers who know the diffi- 
culty of raising smooth skin fruit in light sandy 
soils, will, I trust, remember the above, and 
try it the ensuing season; and if thoroughly 
done, I will guarantee that they will get the 
me hand of that little Turk, ‘The Curcu- 
10.” 

I am yours respectfully, 
‘Tl. W. Leptow, Jr. 

A different mixture was used by M. Ludlow, 
but the result was the same—the Curculio left 
the plums. Now a boy will leave an apple 
tree, that bears bitter fruit--and upon the 
sume principle, render the fruit of your plum 
trees bitter or acrid and the Curculio will leave 
them. Gamboge, Aloes, Alum, Copperas, or 
any other bitter or acrid substance, dissolved 
in water, and thrown by a syringe upon the 
plum trees two or three times a week after 
their blossoming, will prevent the ravages of 
the Curculio. 








American Linen Company. 
To the Executive Board of the N. Y. State Agricultural 

Society: 

GENTLEMEN—Among the useful and essen- 
tial articles of domestic consumption exhibit- 
ed at the State Fair held at Utica, in 1852, was 
to be seen a case containing the products of 
flax manufactured by the Linen Thread Com- 
pany established at Mechanicsville, in the 
county of Saratoga. 

This association was first established at 
Lansinburgh, in 1848, where it languished. In 
1851 it was commenced, with new machinery 
from England, made to order, at the Cohoes, 
based upon a capital of $50,000. At this 
place the vast importance of its fabric became 
more fully developed, and having attracted the 
attention of capitalists, it reared its head at 
Mechanicsville, supported on the basis of $70,- 
0U0. It now gives employment to upwards of 
eighty hands, throwing off daily an average of 
three hundred pounds of thread. 

At first sight it may be surprising that flax 
should be imported for manufacture, remea- 
bering the vast exports of seed from this coun- 
try to supply European markets. It appears, 
upon examination, that a great change has 
been effected in ten years. ‘lo go no farther 
hack than five or six years, it is known by our 
general census that the cultivation of flax has 
dwindled away froma product of about three 
million pounds inthis State, to nine hundred 
and forty thousand pounds. Hence, doubtless, 
the necessity for its present import. 

The establishment of this factory will pro- 
bably lead the way to the errection of others, 
and the invention of economic system of fabri- 
cation, whereby the cohesion of the fibre, the ; 
separation of the wooden particles, and other 
preparations for spinning, as well as manu- 
facture into linen. 
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Such establishments as the American Linen 
Thread Company, when carefully and wisely 
conducted, soon become the parents of autom- 
atic systems, economising labor, expediating 
the products, aud eventually commanding 
success, in competition with the skill and in- 
yenuity of other nations. 

Upon a close examination of the various 
specimens of thread presented by this compa- 


ny, it was evident thav skill directed their 
works. ‘The extension and twisting of the fil- 


aments was performed with a uniformity sur- 
prising to an unpractised eye. ‘They seemed 
to be a purellelism of fibre for strength, held 
together by a firm twist, and possibly cement- 
ed together by the gluten of the plant. 

The samples of white thread showed a fine 
polished surface of silvery hue, very attractive 
—the bleached white was no less beautiful. 
The colored sainples exhibit about two hund- 
red shades, many of them ofrich tints, though 
ufew were dnli—these colored threads were 
also highly finished. An economic feature in 
this association is, the consumption of the 
tow for useful purposes. Judging the whole 
products of the American Linen ‘Thread Com- 
pany by the samples presented for examination 
they are entitled to strong recommendation 
and encouragement, 

It is recommended that a Diploma and Sil- 
ver Medel be awarded to the American Linen 
Company, for the exhibition of their manufac- 
turers at the Fair of 1852. J. DeLarienp. 


‘Things that I Have Seen’ 

The Hampshire Express, (Ambhert, Mass. ,) 
eopies the ariicle under this head, from the 
Cultivator of August, and appends to it the 
following list of things which the writer might 
see if he would visit Kast Hampshire, where 
prudent farmers must be more common than 
in many other sections of our country: 

1. He would see fences on many of our 
farms, so well mended up before planting, 
and kept in so good order through the year, 
that the cattle, honest creatures, never sus- 
pect it possible to get over or through them, 

2. He would see farmers so considerate of 
their own interest and of the public good that 
instead of letting their swine ran in the road, 
they kept them in suitable pens, giving them a 
dry place to lie and a wet one to wallow in, 
and by putting in leaves, dried muck, road 
serapings, anything which they can easily 
come at, so as to make five, eight, or ten loads 
of compost to each grunter. 

3. Le would see farms so free from bushes, 
windfails and waste corners, that he would be 
tempted to alter the phraseology of the wise 
man, and say, ‘{ went by the field of the in- 
dustyious and the vinevard of the man of un- 
derstanding, and lo, it was grown all over 





a 


with corn, grass, and other useful products, 
excepting a few beautiful trees under whose 
shade the herds might repose in comfort, and 
here and there a lovely copse which it would 
be infamous to cut down.’ 

4. Ile would see farmers who practice well, 
not over fond of theories, but when something 
new is shown to be good, ready as reasonable 
men, to adopt it. 

5. He would see farmers who are unable to 
cultivate flowers half their summer, but who 
have an excellent kitchen garden, with flowers 
tastefully intersperced, the whole _ presenting 
such a picture of beauty and utility, as could 
hardly be surpassed, wid whose children, in- 
stead of roaming in idleness, are found reading 
the best agricultural and other periodicals. 

6. He would see farmers who have a place 
for every tool, and every tool in its place, not 
forgetting that their tools wear out fast 
enough without suffering them to rot and rust 
out by exposure to the weather. 

7. He would see farmers who pay for agri- 
cultural papers much more cheerfully than for 
trash; whe are justly conscious that they know 
much of farming, but are desirous of knowin 
more, Willing to learn from a publication, a 
scientific man, or a practical farmer, as best 
they can. In short, he would see such a spirit 
of inquiry as would convince hin that the far- 
mers of this region will soon leave behind 
them others of regions more favored in soil 
and climate. 

8. He would seethatas good husbandry ad- 
vances, farmers become less olfficious in their 
neighbor’s business, and more intent upon 
their own: and that in this respect they are al- 
realy ahead of merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, loafers, gentlemen and all the rest. 


Cheese-Making from a Smail Dairy. 

We have received requests from several of 
our lady correspondents, to write a short ar- 
ticle on cheese-making, especially in reference 
to that large class of farmers who keep but 
few cows. It always gives us pleasure to 
comply with the requests of the ladies, espee- 
iully of those who are good house-keepers— 
know how tomilk a cow, make good butter and 
cheese, and cultivate a small flower-garden. 

First rate cheese can be made from a few 
cows, but it is attended with more labor in 
proportion to the amount made, than in a lar- 
ger dairy, inasmuch as the card has to bemado 
every morning and placed aside till you have 
sufficient to make a good sized cheese. The 
milk is placed in a tub and warmed to the 
proper temperature (95 deg. Fabr., or about 
as warm as when taken from the cow,) by ad- 
ding a portion of heated milk. ‘The rennet is 
then added, the milk well stirred, and after- 
wards les alone till the curd is well come. The 
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time that this will occupy varies from fifteen 
minutes to two hours, according to the amount 
of rennet, temperature, &c. The hotter it is 
put together, and the more rennet there is ad- 
ded, the quicker will the cheese come. As a 
general thing, the longer it is coming, the 
tenderer and sweeter will be the curd. [f it 
comes too quickly, it is owing to an excess ot 
lactie acid being formed from the sugar of 
milk, so that the curd has that hard, tough, 
white appearance that is the case when the 
curd is precipitated by vinegar or any other 
xeid ; but if there is a very slow formation of 
lactic acid, the curd is gradually precipitated 
in tlocks, is less dense, and very sweet and 
tender. {t is then broken up quite fine, either 
by hand or a curd braker made for the pur- 
pose, which euts it into very small pieces. Af- 
tor this it is allowed to stand and settle. The 
whey is then drawn off and passed through a 
seive, to remove any curd there may be in it. 
‘The curd is then placed in a strong cloth, and 
well pressed to remove the whey, It is then 
placed in a cold place, and the operation re- 
peated daily—or every other day, if the milk 
will keep sweet, as it will in the fall—till there 
is curd enough to make a cheese of the desired 
size. When the right quantity is obtained, 
the curd is ali broken up very fine, salted, and 
well mixed. In putting the curd into the vat 
to be pressed, « cloth sufficiently large to cover 
the whole cheese is placed in the vat, and into 
this cloth the curdis put. Whenthe curd has 
filled the vat, a ‘tillet,’ (usually made of sheet 
tin, and from three to six inches wide, and 
sufficiently long to lap over four or five inches 
when placed round the cheese,) is placed inside 
the vat for an inch or so, and the cloth drawn 
up straight, so that when being pressed the 
fillet will not cut it. ‘lhe whole of the curd is 
then put in, the cloth turned over the top of it, 
a smooth board placed over, press:d for some 
time, it is tuken from under, and punctured all 
over with a skewer, either of wood or iron,— 
Place it in the press again until it has become 
sufficiently consolidated to take out of the vat 
without falling to peices. It must then be 
turned, or inverted in the vat, and a clean 
eloth put round it. Place it again under the 
press, occasionally turning it and putting 
round it fresh eloths, till the cheese when 
pressed does not wet them. It is then all right 
and should be kept in the dairy, or some oth- 
er cool damp place. for a few days, placing a 
little salt round it, waen it may be taken to an 
upper room, where it will require turning very 
frequently, or the side next the floor willmould. 
Let the room be dark and well ventilated. 

A cheese press may be purchased for $5,and 
the costs of the vats, fillets, &c., is very trifling, 
so that it is to us surprising that so few farm- 
ers with from four to ten cows ever make any 
eheese—not even enough for their own con- 





sumption. Good cheese sells for nearly as 
much as butter, and yet a cow will give, to 
say the least, as much again cheese as she will 
butter. It is true the whey is not so good to 
fat hogs as the sour milk, yet it contains much 
nutritive matter, and is a valuable food for 
shoats, or a good drink for fatting hogs ; yet 
we think it would be more profitable to make 
cheese, at the present relative prices of the 
two articles, than butter.— Genesee Farmer. 


The Bee. 

A Grove Hill (Ala.) correspondent of the 
Soil of the South, thus describes his mode of 
raising bees: 

[ most generally make my gums sixteen or 
eighteen, and sometimes twenty inches long, 
out of plank one foot wide and one inch thick. 
If it is not desired to drive nails in the lower 
edge, as I very often do, the lower edge of the 
plank out of which the gum is made, may be 
trimmed off until it is thin, and saw notehes in 
front for the bees to pass in and out. Making 
the plank thin at the lower edge, will prevent 
the worm from coming in such namerous quan- 
tities. Bore two or three auger holes through 
the top of the gum, on which to set the cap. 
These holes may be stopped until the cap is on 
by tacking a thin piece of plank over them. 

The most successful plan I have found out 
to get the best honey and plenty of it, is by 
putting caps onthe guns. = It is best to have 
plank sawed for the purpose, six inches wide 
and half an inch thick. Plane the plank, and 
make the caps out of this kind of stuff—say 
ning inches long and six inches wide. ‘They 
may he made with one side entirely open, or 
they may be closed up. Inthe latter case, there 
must be holes bored in the side of the cap, 
which lies on the gum, so as to correspond 
with the holes in the top of the gum. Care 
must be taken in putting them on, so that the 
holes will hit, otherwise the bees could not 
crawl up into the cap. 

if a small piece of square glass be let in one 
side of the cap before it is put on the gum, it 
will enable a person to see into the cap at any 
time—hy which means any person may see 
when the cap is filled. 

The caps should be put on in February or 
March—because if not put on until late in the 
spring, or in summer, it is very likely that 
they will not build in them that season. The 
caps or boxes should remain on the gam until 
frost, or until the weather is cold. ‘The bees at 
that time will leave the eap and honey and go 
down into the gum. If the caps are taken off 
in warm weather it is quite difficult to get tle 
bees out of them. By having those caps on 
gums it supersedes the necessity of robbing the 
hive, which is a bad plan, especially after the 
first of Jude. [¢ is much better to kil! the 
bees, than rob the hive late in the season. 
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In presenting to the public their prospectus for the Fifth Volume of the Vatury 
Farmer, the publishers feel that the publication has attained such a reputation as 
ensures its future prosperity. For four years—ever since its commencement—it 
has been steadily gaining in the confidence of the Farmers of the West, until they 
have come to feel that it is so indentified with their best interests that its contin- 
nance isundispensable. During the past year many flattering encomiums have been 
bestowed upon it from judicious persons in all parts of the Great Valley, and the 
assurances of increased patronage from all parts warrant the expectation of a large 
circulation for the year 1853. 

Under these circumstances we assure our friends that no pains or expense will 
be spared to make the paper worthy of the confidence and patronage bestowed upon 
it. The best interest of the Farmers of the Great Valley of the Mississippi is our 
aim, and we are confident that such a publication as ours is necessary at this point, 
Already have we seen some of the good effects of its influence. A spirit of im- 
provement has been sroused; old prejudices have been relinquished, new modes 
of culture have been adopted; as increased desire has been manifested for better 
stock 5 and a fixed determination to bring about a better condition of the Western 
Agricultural interest has been aroused all around us. Shall not this glorious reform 
so auspiciously began go on until Agriculture and all its kindred interests is ele- 
vated to its rightful position as the noblest, as it is the happiest of all industrial 
pursuits 2 

The year 1853 will teem with matters of much importance to the cause of agri- 
culture. Efforts will be made in nearly all the Western States to organize efficient 
State Societies, sustained by legislative aid; in a vast majority of the counties, So- 
cieties will be organized and fairs held in the fall, The discussion of the great 
question of industrial education will go on with increased interest, and the right ef 
the farmers of the land to a department in the general government exclusively de- 
voted to their interests will be advocated with increased energy. 

Great changes are going on in the land, affecting deeply the interests of the 
farmer. Inthe Great Valley, particularly is this the c:se. The railroads and other 
avenues of trade so rapidly opening through our fertile lands, has placed us much 
nearer the great markets than formerly, and as a consequence lands are rising in 
value and calling for increased skill and energy in their cultivation. Our labors 
will be directed to assist the farmer to profit by all these cireumstances, and we 
shall at all times be found the fast friend of every measure which promises to ac- 
complish this purpose. Our paper is the only publication in the great region of 
country which finds its commercia! centre in St. Louis, devoted exclusively to agri- 
cultural interests, and we confidently appeal to every friend of the cause to aid in 
extending its circulation until every farmer in all this vast region shall be a reader 
of its pages, 

Tus Faminy Crrcie, which under the management of Mrs. Ansorr has been 
xo well approved the past two years, will be continued, and increased attention will 
be given to it for the year to come. 

Tue Vatiey Farmer will be published on the first of each month, each num- 
ber containing 48 large octavo pages, (of which 12 pages will be devoted to adver- 
tisements,) with a title page and index at the end of the year. Terms, always in 
advance: $1 per annum, for a single copy; 4 copies for $3; 7 copies for $5; and 
15 copies for $10. Postmasters throughout the country are requested to act as 
Agents, Address “‘ Woodward & Abbott, publishers, St. Louis, Mo.” 
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The ta of Newaegen, 


1. Subscribers whodo not give express notice to the con- ! 


trary, are considered wishing to continue their subscriptions. 

2. [f subseribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them till arrear- 
ages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the offices where they are directed, they are held res- 
ponsible until they have ordered them discontinued and set- 
tle their bills. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without inform- 


ine the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direce + 
qlon, they are hela responsibie. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
or periodical frou (he office, or removing and leaving it un- 


called for while in arrears to the publisher, is evidence of 
tnteutional fraud. 


6. Ady person why reecives a paper and makes use of ifs 
whether be has ordered it sent or not, is held jn law to be a 
subscriber. 
Removal. 

The Exctitor’s office and Printing office of the 
Vatvey I'arwer is removed to the OLp Post 
OFFICE BUILDING, north side of Chesnut street, 
between Thivd and Fourth streets, entrance 
on Old Post Office Mley. 


- > ——-—— 


Our January Number 
Will be ready for delivery by the 25th of 
December. [t will be a superior number, and 
as we shall print an extra number, we wil] 
cheerfully send specimen copies to any per- 
sons who will be likely to take an interest in! 
its circulation. Our friends will confer a fa- | 
vor by sending us the names of such of their 
acquaintances as they suppose to be of this 
class, and the copy of the paper will be for- 
warded to them. 
_—_ 
ACKNOWLEDGEMEMTs.—We have received 
from the Patent Office four packages, marked 





| tatoes we have ever seen, and also some mam- 
mouth Irish potatoes called here— but we think 
, improperly—Red Neshanocks.’ One of the 
| Sweet potatoes weighs two ponnds and thre 
' quarters. Who has raised a bigger one? 





Subscribers TO THE FARMER AND ARTIZAN.— 
With the December number the peried for 
which we contracted to supply the Valley 
Farmer to Dr. Edmundson’s subscribers will 
expire, and unless they intimate a wisi for its 
continuance it will be discontinued to them. 
We trust however, that most if not all of them 


‘are so well pleased with it that they will en- 


roll themselves as subscribers before the com- 
ing in of the New Year. 
only Agricultural publication in the Mississip- 
pi Valley. 


Recollect, ours is the 





Prairie Farwer.—We learn that Dr. Kev- 
nicorr is take charge temporarily—perhaps 
permanently— of this valuable publication and 
for this purpcse will remove his residence to 
Chicago about the first of thismonth. Here’s 
good old friend. We congratulate 


our hand, g 


_the readers of that publica ion onthe good 
things in store for them: we maenteetng the 
! 


proprietors on their good luck in securing the 
services of such a man, and we congratulate 
ourself, and the whole fraternity of agricultu- 
ral editors, upon the acquisition to our legiti- 
‘mate ranks of sucha gentleman. Dr. K. has 
| been for a long time one of the ‘back bones’ of 
‘half a dozen of us editors, and now that he 
takes his position as ‘one of us,’ why we shall 
have to crib his editori: uls—that? sall. 


BOONE COUNTY FAIR. 
We were greatly disappointed in not getting 
to this Fair--the only gathering of the kind in 


' this State this season, and the beginning as we 


‘Mediteranean Wheat,’ which we have distribu- | firmly believe of the ‘good time coming’ for 


ted among our wheat raising friends. 

We have received from our goed friend Mr, 
J. Turner a bunch of elegant celery, some 
mammoth beets and a couple of parsnips of 
the largestkind. Ie has our thanks for these, 
and also for the fine quinces with which he fa- 
vored us some time since, but which we forgot 
to acknowledge in a previous issue. 

We are indebted to Dr. Gro. Penn, of Fee- 
fee township for some of the largest sweet po- 





the farmers of Missouri. We made a good 
start to go there, and proceeded some thirty 
or forty miles on our way when owing to an 
accident to our carriage, and the sickness of 
our little son we were compelled to return 
home again, and thus we lost the opportunity 
of shaking hands with our highly esteemed 
friends in Boone County, as well as fulfilling 
the appointment made for us to address the 
farmers of Cooper on the Monday following. 
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Our will was good, and for once until’ a more 


eoeeeoees a 


We understand a meeting of the. Association. 


convenient time our friends must ‘take the) Will be called soon to make arrangements for 


will forthe deed.’ 

We learn that everything went off finely at 
Columbia. Large numbers were in attendance, 
and its influence throughout the State will be 
in the highest degree salutary. We have copied 
from the Missouri Sentinel the items which fol- 
low in regard to the doings af the Fair. And 
here we must be permitted tosay that we con- 
sider the course pursued by both the Columbia 
papers in rezard to this enterprise as worthy 
of all praise. We doubt not that much of the 
success which the Society has met with in, its 
organization and in the successful management 
of its first fair, is owing to, the hearty, intel- 
ligent and consistent support given it by these 
gentlemen of the press. 

The Boone County Society occupies a proud 
position. Inthe centre of the State; possess- 


ing unsurpassed advantages as a stock raising | 


section; peopled by an intelligent and enter- 
prising class of farmers who have the will and 
the means to excel, it is quite natural that this 
county should belooked up to.asa leader in 
every good enterprise; and then with such a 
society as it now has, we have aright to expect 
that great good will be effectod through its in- 
fluence. 

The first Annual Fair, of the Boone county 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association came 
off on Thursday and Friday last week. The 
weather was beautiful, and a large number of 
strangers, from various parts of the State 
were in attendanee. We noticed Gen. Price 
and A.W. Morrison, of Jefferson, with many 
gentlemen from Howard, Calloway, Ralls, 

tandolph, Cooper, and other counties. The 

ladies, too, were out in large numbers, lending 
beauty and interest to the scenes of the two 
days. We have the number in attendance 
variously estimated. We should suppose 
there were as many as two thousand — 
at the Stock exhibition on Friday, and but few 
under that number on the first day. 


As the first Fair held by the association, it | 


was certainly one highly flattering to the pride 
of Boone county. In manufactures, it is true 
competition was not very great; but for the 
time given the artizan to prepare, the exhibit- 
ion was highly creditable, and served to.give a 
shadowing of what may be expected twelve 
months from this time. The spirit is now up, 
and the next annual Fair in old Boone, we 
may expect one of the finest exhibitions of the 
kind, that has ever been seen in this far west. 


, purchasing grounds, and to have them enclos- 


ed and otherwise improved for the next Fair. 
| This is highly desirable. From: the trial we 
| have made, itis evident that the: Association 
| will be liberally sustained in effecting the en- 
|terprise. The voice of the people is. unani- 
| mous upon the subject, and we say with all 
| our heart, roll on the ball. Old Boone, of 
Missouri, aspirs to the fame of'old Bourbon, of 
| Ky., and having at last shaken the dew-érops 
| from her mane, she will now go forward in her 
i strength; exhibiting to the State not only her 
| ewn resources, but she will bring out the ener- 
| gv and capacity of her sister counties. 

| The premium to the best pair of Carriage 
horses, was taken by the span of large, hand- 
; some bays, owned by President Shannon.— 
| They are certainly a fine pair ofj horses, and 
/in harness, drawing the elegant carriage of 
| the President, they were a nuble specimen of 
| the noblest of animals, 

' 


| The certificate was given to a beautiful span 
of cream, colored, horses, owned by Eli KE. 
| Bass. 
| The premium for the. Buggy horse was 
; awarded to.a fine roan belonging to Mr. C. S. 
Stone, of Columbia. 
| The stock exhibition was the finest show of 
'the two days, and drew forth the plaudits of 
lthe whole assemblage. We doubt. whether 
such an array of fine stock has ever been seen 
i west of the Mississippi; and it was remarked 
| by good judges present, that the mule exhibi- 
ition could have been excelled, especially that 
of the two year old. ‘Taking all the stock to- 
gether, we should. at once provounce this de- 
partment of the Fair as decidedly hard to beat 
‘in. Missouri or any where else, leaving out 
| Kentueky; and in some one or two animals 
i we should not except even told Kentuck.’ 
| We doubt whether at the ‘World’s Fair,? a 
| finer animal could not have been shown than 
jthat exhibited by A. W. Turner, Esq., of 
| Boone county, which. took the premium, as 
; the best two year old Bull. He was a thor- 
| ough bred, of the short horn stock, a beauti- 
| ful. animal, whose hair formed as it were, a 
bree covering of white silk. We have never 
looked upon an animal so completely symmet- 
rical in all his parts, so faultless-in every par- 
ticular. ‘Oregon,’ for that is his name, was 
imported from Kentucky this spring, by Mr. 
Turner. He is now two years and four 
months. old, and. weighs 1840 pounds. Mr. 
Turner has been offered, we believe, $1000 
for him. 

The premium was: awarded to Mr. Jno. H. 
MeNeil, for the best Cow. She was a. thor- 
ough bred animal, of the Durham stock, and 
had been imported this summer. She was 
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decidedly a fine animal—a beautiful cherry, 
from whose forehead the red ribbon streamed 
very gracefully. Her weight was not known. 

The certificate for the next best Cow was 
given to ‘Daisy,’ a beautiful thorough bred 
animal of the same stock, imported by T. M. 
Allen, this summer. ‘Daisy’ was a noble an- 
imal, and when put upon the scales weighed 
1700. We had seen Daisy several months 
ago, and knew thatif she lust the premium, it 
must be a hard contest, as every one would at 
once say from her weight. She was a great 
favorite. 

Among the Cows, was an animal that was 
greatly admired by the crowd. She was own- 
ed by Mr. Cunningham, of this county; a 
Heautiful white cow, also of the Durhain stock, 
thorough bred, and recently brought to the 
country by Mr. J. V. Hutton, of Harrodsburg, 
Ky. ‘Snow Drop’ was decidedly a choice an- 
imal. 

A. W. Turner took a second premiuin with 
‘Linda ;? a beautiful two year old heifer, 


thorough bred Durham, weighing 1440 
pounds. 


J. U1. McNeil took the certificate with his 
fine two year oid heifer, ‘Kliza Gratz.’ She 
was a superior animal. 

T. M. and W. H, Allen, took the premium 
for one year old heifers, with ‘Harriet Bur- 
bridge,’ also thorough bred, imported by them 
this summer. She weighed upon the scales 
1230 pounds. 

‘’. M. and W. Il. Allen, also took the pre- 
mium for the best one year old Bull, with 
‘Favorite,’ another imported animal, thorough 
bred, short horn stock. ‘Favorite’ was a fa- 
vorite indeed, and bore off the fred ribbon’? 
with grave and ease. He weighed 120) 
pounds. 

Professor Iludson took the premium for 
aged bulls with a ‘Duroc,’ a splendid animal. 
‘fe is a native of Boone county, of the same 
stock of J. W. Rollins’ bull, who was in the 
ring as a competitor. 

The premium for the best aged Jack, went 
to Howard county, and was taken by J. H. 
Estill, with an animal also a native of Boone 
county, bred by J. W. Rollins. 

The premium Bullock was also a native of 
Boone, being bred by 'Theoderick Jenkins. 

‘The premium Sow had with her a fine ‘lit- 
ter,’ and all were sold after the fair at some- 
thing near a hundred dollars. They were 
owned by John W. Rollins. 

We have not attempted to notice all the 
stock, but have glanced at some of the most 
prominent, referring the reader to the list 
above for the awards as they were given. 

We would remark in conclusion, that old 
Boone is aroused, and at our next ‘Annual 
Fair,’ we shall rival old ‘Bourbon,’ at least 
in many fine animals. 


From the Republican. 
Cultivation of the Grape. 


Views concerning the Cultivation of the Grape 
Vine in the United States—Cause of’ the 
rot and remedy to prevent the same. 

‘The causes of the slow progress of the cul- 
tivation of the Grape Vine, are: 

Ist. ‘The nursing of the vine has to be learn- 
ed practically, and this requires time and op- 
portunity. 

2nd, People fear the long interval from 
planting until harvest. 

3d. ‘The beneficial influence of the wine on 
health and social life is not properly estimated. 

4th. ‘he general predjudice and belief, th:.t 
the grape vine cannot be raised with proper 
success in this country. 

Every business, every art and trade, and 
even the raising of corn requires practical 
| knowledge to make it profitable; and expeci- 

ally does the grape vine require great care du- 
‘ring the three or four years fro its being 
| planted as «. cutling until its bearing. 

‘Time and expenses during the time from 
planting until the first harvest, can be no ob- 
ject, as the vine requires no more tim? nor ex- 

'penses than the fruit trees. The only thing 
| more necessary for the cultivation ot the vine 
is diligence and attention. 

It cannot be expected than the beneficial ef- 
fects of the pure home-made wine should be 
generally known, as the quantities raised are 
yet too small, and the price too high, to be 
used as a daily family drink. 

The cultivation of the vine is further impe- 
ded by the manufacturers (adulterers) of wine, 
who present it as a foolish undertaking; they 
rather follow the example at the wedding at 
Cannan and manufacture wine out of water, 
which is the most easy and profitable manner 
of wine production. Such folks would rather 
distribute their imported stuff through the 
country. They do not want you to get acquair- 
ted with the taste of pure home made wine, 
which would prevent the sale of their wedding- 
wine imported from Galilee. 

It is to be expected that the cultivation of the 
vine will be left to the emigrants, who already, 
from experience, know its value and the profit 
thereof. ‘The most of them, however, have 
not means enough to carry the same to any ex- 
tent, or they have to apply their time to some 
other business, which will afford them ready 
money for the necessaries of life. ‘They fre- 
quently on this account, have to quit the vine- 
yards altogether, not being able to support 
themselves during the time of the growth of 
the vine until the first harvest. This cools the 
fervency with which they first commenced, and 
by their misrepresentations of the difficulties, 
they prevent others from further experiments. 
Experience in the old wine countries teaches 
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us, that where the vine is raised with practical 
knowledge, care and perserverance on the 
proper grouud, and in a climate adapted to its 
growth, one harvest will pay for the work and 
expenses of the fiveforgoung years. In 1848 
the wine raisersin and about Hermann met 
with a similar success. Even in years when 
the grapes universally fail, some vineyards will 
yield plentifully. 

Why shall wine only be raised where despot- 
ism thrones? where privileged people leave the 
honor of the cultivation to the vine-dresser, 
while they practice the drinking part. 

No! here also we can produce wine in abun- 
dance; but we ought not to hesitate in aiding 
its product by word and deed. Why should 
not we drink our glasses of unadulterated home 
made wine with due thankfulness for its salu- 
brious effects. We can find the chief requisites 
for wine production: a good climate and 
ground, in most of the States; it only wants 
knowledge and opportunity to gain it. It lacks 
in impulse from the general government, or 
the different States. How much greater would 
the results be, if in such states, or counties 
where ground and climate are particularly ad- 
upted to the cultivation of the vine, vineyards 
were established at public expense? ‘Those 
would serve as practical schools for the  citi- 
zens. ‘lhe Government, in my opinion, would 
spend a sum of money for the establishment 
of a vineyard of large dimensions, with profit 
and benefit to the citizens; in a short time re- 
sults would be gained by experiments which a 
single man could not well undertake. Such an 
establishment would be of great utility in try- 
ing different sorts of vines, and finding and dis- 
tributing the best sorts. It would promote the 
public wealth of this, in every respect, blessed 
country, more than fisheries, guano trade, and 
California gold. 

And now afew words about the rot of the 
grapes. My observations led me to belief that 
this rot depends on the weakness of the vine, 
even when the ground is rich and well manur- 
ed. This disease, consisting only in weakness, 
hefalls the grapevines, (not every year) soon 
after the vines bloom. Following this notion 
I thought of a remedy, which consists of the 
followin; 1 take fresh cow manure, (without 
straw, leaves being mixed with it,) which I 
mix ina ditch, orin a large hogshead, with 
slop, wash-water, &c., stir it in once a day un- 
til it begins to ferment, leave it standing sev- 
eral days, and then it is ready for use. When 
Ihave no cow manure; any other anima! ma- 
nure, mixed, with the offals of tobacco, ashes, 
lime, and rain-water, will answer the same 
purpose, Of this fluid, [ pour about a gallon 
around the roots of every grapevine, making a 
small ditch, five or six inches deep, around 
the vine, to keep the fluid from running off, 
When the fluid has soaked into the ground, I 


cover up the ditch with ground. A month af- 
ter the blooming of the vine I repeat this again 
In this manner I have kept my grapes sound; 
and I recommend this remedy against the rot 
to all those who have healthy vines, which 
have been nursed with care since they were 
first planted, ‘This remedy can be tried with- 
out expense, or much trouble, and on a few 
vines at a time until the o yner convences him- 
self of its usefulness. I take it to be the only 
thing which will preservethe vine against the 
influence of dews, rains, or other unknown 
causes, which may hurt the health of the vine. 

‘Try it. ‘These are the notions of 

Anrnoxy Minurr. 
PortLaxp, Calaway County, Missouri. 





Feeding Pigs. 

1. Avoid foul feeding. 

2. Do not omit ading salt in moderate quan- 
tites to the mess given; you will find it to your 
account in attending to this. 

. Feed at regular intervals, 
. Cleanse the trough previous to feeding. 

5. Do not overfeed—give only as much as 
will be consumed at the meal. 

6. Vary your bill of fare. Variety will 
create or at all events, increase appetite, and 
it is further most condusive to health; let your 
variations be guided by the state of the dung 
cast; this should be of medium consistence, 
and of a greyish brown color; if hard, increase 
the quantity of bran and succulent roots; if 
you add a portion of corn, that which is injured 
und thus rendered unfit for other purposes will 
answer well, 

7. Feed your stock separately in classes ac- 
cording to their condition; keep sows in young 
by themselves; stores by themselves—and ba- 
con hogs and porkers by themselves. It is not 
advisable to keep your stores too high in flesh, 
for high feeding is caleulated to retard devel- 
opment of form and bulk. It is better to feed 
pizs intended to be cut up for bacon loosely 
and not too abundantly, until they have at- 
tained their full stature; you can bring them 
into the highest possible condition in an in- 
conceivable short space of time. 

8. Do not regret the ioss or scarcity of po- 
tatoes so far as swine feeding is concerned. 
Its loss has been the means of stimulating in- 
quiry and producing experiments, which hay 
resultedin the discovery that many other su- 
perior vegetabies have been hitherto neglected 
and foolishly passed aside. 

9. Do not neglect to keey, your swine clean, 
dry, and warm. ‘These are essentials, and not 
a whit less imperative than feeding, for an in- 
ferior description of food will by their aid 
succeed far better than the highest feeding will 
without them; and suffer me to reiterate the 
benefit derivable from washing your bogs; this 
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will repay your trouble manifold. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 





‘What Every Farmer May Have.’ 

This is the tittle of a piece which we saw in 
an exchange paper. We had not time to read 
it, but it set us to thinking what many f2rm- 
ers have not. ile may have all that the heart 
can wish to make life desirable—a coinforta- 
ble, neat cottage, covered with flowers of a | 
hundred hues; everything that the taste: can 
Hie can 
But how 
to know | 


crave he can raise on his own land. 
live healthfully and comfortably. 
We have traveled enough 





few do! 
that many of them do not live either comfor- 
tably or health fully; Jt is not 
because they ave poor, for we know many who 





and why not? 





own hundreds of acres of land, and cattle in 
abundance, who do not live comfortably. 
Lis house is an inconvenient, open log cabin, 
with scarcely 2 window, with. rickety 
No gate, no way to get to the house unless you 


door. 


climl or tumble over the fence, no flowers 
about the Louse, no garden, no shade trees, no 
barn, or other outhouses, nor any thing to 
make the place attractive. ‘The hogs wallow 
by the door. 

Stumble over the hogs and enter the house, 


and you see one or two rooms with from one to ied. 
four beds in the first room; with no comforta- | 


ble rag carpet on the floor, every thing looks 


| comfort to the apartments. 


manner in whieh they live. It is not because 
they are poor, for they are rich in lands and 
cattle. ‘The farmer seems to forget everything 
else but raising large crops and fat’ cattle. 
Farmers can be educated and intellectual men, 
and. they can enjoy in their homes a paradise 
on earth if they wish. Let such farmers pay 
more attention to their families, and try to 
make home more comfortable, their liouses 
more convenient and by this means they will 
encourage their wives, and they will do all in 
their power to add beauty and comfort to-their 
homes when they see their hushands take an 
interest in what they do, They will soon have 
the beautiful flowers up and aroun? their doors 
and the neat rag carpet on the floor, 
Let the farmer 


giving 


give more attention to his garden, and to rais- 
ing poultry and fruit, and above let him try to 
cultivate the minds of his children. Send 
them to school, give them books and plenty of 
good reading, and he will be a happier man 
and his family refined and intelligent. 


Columbia Fair. 
We have seen an account of the Boone 
County Fair, which we were glad to sce was 
well attended by the ladies—as it should he. 
We expected to be there, but was- providen- 
tially detained, and we felt greatly disappoint- 
The Missouri Sentinel says, ‘the ladies 
were out lending beauty 
and interest to the scene.? We were giad to 


in large numbers, 





gloomy and disconsolate. The table is spread 


—putty biscuit, side bacon, and black coffee | than beauty to. exhibit. 
is the most inviting food that meets your eye, | 


not fit for any white man, woman, or child, or 
black either. They must all sleep in one room. 

Look for a book; perhaps you will not be able 
to find one. We have stopped at such places 
once or twice, and have looked for a bible, and 
could not find even that. ‘The children donot 
go to school, do not attend church, and Sun- 
day isa day scarcely known among them. 
They have no books, take no paper, and pay 
no attention to religion. ‘This is true; there 
are some farmers in our own christian land 
who live as we have described. We have travel- 
eda good dealin the country, and night has 
overtaken us, and we have stopped at just 
such plaees. We have been astonished at the 


see that they had some things wore useful 
They had 
useful articles to show, thus lending real in- 
| terest to the fur. We saw many names of 
ladies who sent. in the products of their handy- 
work. ‘There was exhibited of the produe- 
tions of the ladies such articles as these :— 

yarn carpet, rag carpet, flannel, 
i jeans, bedquilts, blankets, linsey, and in one 
instance butter. We hope tke ladies will 
take encouragement this time and come out in 
greater numbers to the next Fair, and bring 
as great a variety of their works of industry 
as they eeny can. 


We saw in the account of the fair of the 
York County (Me.) Agricultural Society, that 
a lady eighty-seven years old exhibited fifty- 


Jnany 


stock kings, 
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two pairs of stockings of her own knitting 
within the year, and took the premium. So 
much for the encouragement of the ladies, 
old and young. 





Little Martha and the Lilly Bud. 
In the midst of a ‘cranberry meadow,’ was 
a broad, glassy pond, and thither upon every 
bright day in summer time, the school children 
went, sometimes early in the morning, but oft- 
ener at night, when school was done. Upon 
the surface of this pond their long white leaves 


orting upon the glassy waters, were thousands | 


of beautiful lillies; they swayed to and fro as 
the eddies danced and yirpled, but never iloat- 
ed far, because away down beneath the bright 
waters their long stems were rooted and groun- 
ded in the bed of the pond. The little girls 
jooked wistfally upon these lillies, for they 


were quite beyond their reach, the boys, how- : 


ever, could) both wade and swim, and with 
long, crooked poles, ‘hooked? as many as they 
liked. 


Among the little girls who used to go every 


night to look upon the lillies, was one very | 


much slighted because she was poor; her name 
wis Martha, but the children on account of 
her dress which was mended with many colors, 


used to call ber ‘Patty Patchwork.’ Standing | 
afar olf, this little girl used to watch the boys | 


as they went out upon boards after the lillies, 


and then with no feelings of envy, saw pthese | 


sume lillies given to the little girls who slight- 
ed her because she was poor. Upon a distant 
knoll one evening,sat Martha, looking on 
while the prettiest flowers were given to those 
who were considered the prettiest girls. “ere, 
Patty Patchwork!’ shouted a rude boy, fling- 
ing a lilly at her feet, ‘here is your sister.’ It 
Was i miserable looking bud, but some of the 
outer leaves were sere, and others were cover- 
edwith mud. Martha was not angry; she 
arose, courtised to the rude boy, and waved 
her hand, which meant, I thank you, sir, and 
thenshe ran home to her mother, — ‘1 think,’ 
said she, ‘that this ugly looking bud is not ny 
sister, but me; L must see what ean be done for 
it;? so she carefully washed the lilly bud. and 
placed it in a pitcher of water. The night 
passed away—a long, dark night it was; but it 
wrought a great change in the forlorn little 
bud; Martha clapped her hands, and almost 
eried for joy, for lo! the lilly’s golden cup was 
gleaming among its leaves of pearl, and bow- 
ed its head gracefully, as muchas to say, 
‘The All-Merciful has crowned me with beau- 
tiful bloom; it is no merit of mine.’ 

‘Isit my Martha, now?’ asked the mother. 

‘No!’ replied the little girl; ‘it is an angel, I 
think; so beautiful, so fragrant, mother!” 

*Yet last night;? said the mother, it was an 
unseemly thing, wrapped in soiled, withered 


leaves, and with proud contemnt flung’at my 
little girl. Read the lesson, Martha. Unkind- 
| ness, injustice, even, have fragrance and beau- 
, ty for those by whom they are patiently endur- 
ied; and take courage, my poor child—wrapped 
‘in the unseemly garb of poverty, even as the 
lilly was hidden by withered leaves, thou hast 
a bud destined to immortal bloom. Water it 
| with the sweet dews of forgiveness, and it will 
shed the perfume of gratitude and praise, and 
in the morning of its beautiful unfolding, it 
, Will be no Jonger a human spirit, but a glori- 
| ous, triumphant angel.—S. 8. dveca/e. 
| Tfow many of our fair readers as they draw 
on their ‘French kid? gloves, are aware that 
these same gloves are made of rat skins? The 
catching of rats for this purpose is a regular 
trade in Paris, at which h: ndreds of men find 
profitable employment. 


Affection, like spring flowers, breaks through 
the most frozen ground at last; and the heart 
i whieh seeks for but another heart to make it 
happy will never seek in vain. 
Pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and 
i affection is a more terrible enemy to fine fa- 
‘ves than the smail-pox. 


About Jewelry. 
* Like a jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.* 

That is just where it belongs. The iove of 
jewelry is barbaric. In savage countries, where 
gold or pearls, feathers or shells, and that 
'¢kind of motley? is your only wear, ornaments, 
,in the absence of all other dress, are the sole 
| evidence of rank and consequence. In such a 
State, the ear-rings and the nose-rings, the 
| chains, the hoops, the trinkets, tranpings, and 
other gands, are most probably genuine.— 
| Paste, perfumery, and imposture are the later 
| products of civilization, and belong to the 
jinarch of intellect and the progress of the 
race. Mankind have already reached a stage 
of improvement, when it becomes an import- 
ant question—-whether jewelry has not ex- 
hausted its usefulness, and seen its hest days. 
Can it do anything more for men and women’ 
Having risen with the rich and great, and 
perhaps helped them up to their present height 
of refinement, are now these costly gems to 
fall off soon, and sink down among the unin- 
tellectual, barbarous people whence they 
spring. 

Diamond and pearls ; gold and saphires ; 
emeralds and carbuncles, and the whole fam- 
ily of gems, have run their race, and become 
as obsolete and useless as hour-glasses and 
clepsydras. 

‘They have all alike ceased to indicate any- 
thing, even the poor merit of being rich. The 





gold watch astonishes no more ; it may he only 
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«a Peter Funk. Who can tell whether that yel- 
low cable dangling from the waiscoat is a gen- 
uine Californian? Is that gooseberry-looking 
thing in the bosom areal emerald? Or that 
glistening beauble, a brilliant or a bastard ? 
Time was when these various appendages 
were diplomas of the condition of the wearer. 
But now, instead of determining the character 
of the craft by the flags flving in the rigging, 
the process is reversed. ‘The face, and hands, 
and air of the individual are to be carefully 
scratinized ; his conversation, if possible, list- 
ened to; when his words are duly weighed, and 
his manners duly noted, then, and not before, 
1s the ring upon his finger pronounced a sap- 
phire, or a sham; and the immense chain he 
patiently lugs about determined to be pure 
deception or pure dust. 

What is the use now of all this savage fine- 
ry? It certifies nothing—except it is the sil- 
liness of the person who thinks it does. If 
we know beforehand taut the wearer is a na- 
bob, we conclude the yellow glister is a topaz, 
und not glass. But we do not then want the 
information; if it is not an interpreter it is 
nothing. Low ridiculous are all cheating im- 
itations of gold and precious stones! ‘They 
are nothing till their character is ascertained. 
When that is done they are worse than noth- 
ing—deceivlng nobody, but disgusting every 
uuin of sense; not useless simply, but ridicu- 
lous. Let oysters wear pearls, and toads 
carry gems, as they have been feigned to do, 
in their heads ; the jewel reputation is the only 
one worth a real man’s care. So universal 
has the taste for finery become, that a plain 
dress is now a badge of distinction. 


Description of our Savior. 
The following epistle was taken by Napol- 
eon from the public records of Rome, when he 
deprived that city of so many valuable manu- 





about his shoulders; in the middle of his 
head is a seam or partition of long hair, after 
the manner of the Nazarites. His forehead .s 
plain and delicate; his face is without spot or 
wrinkle, beautified with a comedy red; his 
nose andmouth are exactly formed; his beard 
is the color of his hair and thick—not of any 
great length but forked. In reproving he is 
terible; in admonishing, courteous; in speak- 
ing, very modest and wise; in proportion of 
body well shaped. None have seen him laugh, 
but many have seen him weep. A man, for 
his surpassing beauty, excelling the children 
of men.’ 


Tur Berrer Cuoice.—A Quaker residing at 
Paris, was waited on by four workmen, in or- 
der to make their compliments, and ask for 
their usual New year’s gifts. 

‘Well, my friends,’ said the Quakers, ‘there 
are your gifts; choose fifteen francs, or the 
Bible’ 

‘{ don’t know how to read,’ said the first; 
‘So [ take the fifteen francs.’ 

‘[ can read,’ said a second, ‘but I have 
pressing wants.’ He took the fifteen frances. 
The third also made the same choice. He 
now came to a fourth, a lad about thirteen or 
fourteen years old. “he Quaker looked at 
him with an air of goodness. 

‘Will you take these three pieces, which you 
miy attain at any time by your labor and in- 
dustry ?? 

‘As you say the book is good, I will take it 
and read it to my mother,’ replied the boy.— 
He took the book, opened it, and found be- 
tween the leaves a gold piece of forty francs. 

The others hang down their heads, and the 
Quaker told them he was sorry they had not 
made a better choice. 

A Ciu.p’s Sympatuy.—A child’s eyes, those 
clear wells of undefiled thought—what on 
earth can be more beautiful! Full of hope, 





scripts. It was written at the time and on the 
spot where Jesus Christ commenced his min- 
istry, by Publius Lentullus, the Emperor. It 
was the custom in those days for the governor 


to write home of any event of importance | 


which transpired while he held office, 





love and curiosisy, they meet your own. — In 
prayer how earnest; in joy how sparkling; in 
sympathy how tender! ‘The man who never 


| tried the companionship of « little child, has 


carelessly passed by one of the greatest pleas- 
nres of life; as one passes a rare flower, with- 
out plucking it or knowing its value. A child 


‘Conscript F athers:—There has appeared in | cannot understand, vou think; speak to it of 


these our days a man named Jesus Christ, who holy things of your religion, of your grief for 
is yet living among us, and of the Gentiles | the loss of a friend, of your love for some one 
is accepted as a prophet of great truth; but his | yon fear will not love in return; it will take, it 
own disciples call him the son of Cod. He | js true, no measure of sounding of your thouzht 


hath raised the dead add cured all manner of | jt will not judge how much you should believe, 
diserse s.—He is a man of nature somewat tall) whether your grief is rational in proportion to 
a nd comely, with i very ruddy countenance, your loss, whether you are worthy or fit to at- 
such as the beholder may both love and fear. | tract the love which you seek, but its whole 
His hair is the color of the filbert when fully soul will incline itself to yours, and engraft ite 
ripe, plain to his ears, whence downward it is | selfas it were, on the feeling which is your 
wore orient of color, curling and waving feeling for the hour. 
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Mind What You Say. 

Jt is always well to avoid saying every thing 
that is improper; but it is especially so before 
children. And here parents, as well as oth- 
ers, sve often in fault. Children have as many 
ears a8 grown persons, and they are general- 
ly more attentive to what is said before them. 
What they hear they are very apt to report, 
and as they have not discretion and knowledge 
of the world enough to disguise anything, it 
is generally found toat ‘children and fools 
speak the truth.? See that little boy’s eyes 
glisten while vou are speaking of a neighbor, 
in language which you would uot wish to have 
repeated. Ile does not fully understand what 
you mean, but he will remember every word ; 
and it will be strange if he does not cause you 
to blush by its repetition. 

A gentleman was in the habit’ of calling ata 
neizhbor’s house, and the lady had always ex- 
pressed to him great pleasure from his calls. 
One day just after she had expressed to him 
us usual, her happiness from his visit, her lit- 
tle boy entered the room—The gentleman took 
him on his knee and asked— 

‘Are you not glad to see me, George ?? 

‘No sir,’ replied the boy. 

‘Why not, my little man ?? he continued. 


‘Because mother don’t want you to come,’ | 


snid George. 

‘Indecd! now do you know that George !? 

Ilere the mother was crimsoned, and look- 
ed daggers at the littleson. But he saw noth- 
ine, and therefore replied— 

‘Because she said yesterday that she wished 
that old bore would not call here again.’ 

That was enough. The gentleman’s hat 
Was soon in requisition, and he left with the 
unpression that ‘great is truth and will prevail.” 

Another little child, looking sharply in the 
face of a visitor, and being asked what she 
meant by it, replied— 

‘i wanted to see whether you had a drop in 
your eve; I heard mother say you had fre- 
quently.? 

A buy onee asked one of his father’s guests 
who lived next door to him; and when he 
heard his name, he asked if he was not a fool? 

‘No, my little friend,’ replied the guest, 
‘he is not a fool but a very sensible man. But 
why did you ask that question ?? 

‘Because,’ replied the boy, ‘mother said 
the other day that you were next door to a 
fool, and I wanted to know who lived next 
door to you.’— Olive Branch. 

A Bravriren Turx.—A little girl was direc,- 
ed to open the door for General Washingtont 
as he was leaving a house where he had been 
Visiting. ‘Turning to her he said, ‘I am sorry 
my little dear, to give you so much trouble.’ 
‘i wis!, sur,’ she replied, ‘it was to Jet you in.’ 


BREAD MAKING. 

An Agricultural Society in one of the East- 
ern States, recently offered a premium for the 
best bread. Bread made according to the 
four foliowing recipes were submitted and took 
premiunns : 

Fiore Breap.—Mrs. J. V. Wilson—My 
bread is made in the following manner :—I 
| boil six ordinary sized potatoes and mash thera 
| very fine, then pour on them a pint and a half 
| of water in which has been bowed a handful 
| of hops; to this mixture | add two or three 
| tublespoonsful of yeast. The above is my 
jmanner of making my yeast, which will keep 
la week with the addition of a little salt. To 

make my loaf of bread, [ take | quart flour, 2 
spoonsful of yeast, with a spoonful of lard; 
| mix with warm water and let it rise over night; 
in the morning t knead it over, put in pans, 
i let itrise half an hour and bake. 

Fiour Brean.—- Mrs. Geo. Shores—Vake 1 
‘eup of new milk, Ll of hot water, 2 of flour, 
little salt; let it rise G hours. ‘Lben put it 
into 2 quarts of flour; add new milk enongh 
to knead it; stand | hour to rise; bake in a 
quick oven. Made of wheat of our own rais- 
ing. 

Rye anxp Inpian Brrap.— Jlrs. Wine Dyer 
—Take 3 pints of Indian meal, 1 1-2 pints of 
rye meal, 1 tablespoonful of salt, L large 
spoonful of cream tartar, | quart sealding wa- 
ter, 1 cup of molasses. 1 large teaspoontul 
soda; the whole to be mixed and then thinned 
sufficiently with sweet milk. 

Boren Brown Breap.—Mrs. J. West— 
Take 3 cups Indian meal, 3 cups rye mea’, 
1-2 cup molasses, 1 1-2 pints sour misk, 1 ta- 
blespoonfal saleratus, | teaspoonful salt ; boil 
4 hours in atin kettle. Excellent when hot. 

Ixpian Breap.—Beat two eges very light 
mix alternately with them one pint of sour 
milk, or buttermilk, and one pint of fine In- 
dian meal, melt one tablespoonful of butter, 
and add to the mixture; dissolve one table- 
spoonful of soda and saleratus, &e., in a 
small portion of the milk and add to the mix- 
ture the last thing, beat very lard and bake 
in a pan faa quick oven. 





| 
| 
| 


Cra Bory Saver.—Pick and wash three 
quarts of cranberries; put them into a stew 
pan, and when they are stewed tender, stir 
until all the sugar os dissolved, then take the 
sauce from the fire, dish it and serve. 

The above proportions are casily remem- 
bered; one of water, tvo of sugar, three of 
cranberries; and they wll always make an 
excellyat sayiee. 
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Commercial, 


“ST. LOUIS MARKET—WIOLESALE. 
YALLEY FARMER OFFICE, Nov. 9, 1552, 

TlemMp—per ton, $33 to $95. Demand light. 

FLOUR—per bbI., good country brands, $3 70 to $3.75; 
choice brands, $3.80; superfine city, $3.80 to $4; extra 
country and city, $125 to $4.50. 

WHeAT—per bushel, good to prime, 70 to 75 cts; choice 
73 to 80 cts. 

Cornn—per bushel, 43 to 44 cents, In sacks; from wag- 
ons 28 t 30 cts. 





OaTS—per bushel, 31 to 32 cents, sacks included. 
ToBycco—per ewt. $3.90 to $5.50. 
BAKLEY—per bushel, 58 to 60 cents. 

Mess PoRK—per bbl, $20.00, 

VPiexkceD HAMs—per Ib., 8 1-2 

LAkD—per Ibe, No. 1,10 toll 1-2 cents. 

SuGAR—-per lb., common, 5 tv 6 1-4 cents. 

MOLASSES—per gallon, 31 tu 

COFPEE—per Ibe, Rio, 9 to 10 cents. 

SaLi—per sack. G, A., $1.26; T. 1, 85 to 90 cts; Kan- 
awha 25 cents per bushel. 
my, Cold blast, $24. 

100 lbs. 
bushel, 35 couts. 

Hav—per hundred, timothy, 73 cents. 

BUTTER AND CneEse—Fair country butter, 15 to 18¢; 
foul to prime, 15 to 20; choice Olive roll, 18 to22c. W.R. 
Cheese 7 1-4 to 7 1-2¢ for prime, 

DPaicp PRurT—Scarce, and prime apples held at $1.50: 
peaches $2.23 a $2.75 per bushel. 

GHEEN APPLES--$1.50 to $2 por bushel. 

CASTOR BEANS—per bushel, $1 25. 

Write BeANs—per bushel, $1.25 to $1.75, 

PEESWAX—prime yelloW 22c per Ibe 

FP LASSE ED—Prime see i is taken at 90 per bushel. 

TALLOW— No. 18a61-2c. 

FEATUERS—Prime new are held at 32a34e per We 

IfgDES—Sales of dry flint at Te. 


ST. LOUIS RETAIL MARKET. 
Veal—7 cents per lb. 
Mautton—5 cents per lb. 
Lamb—30 to 65 cents per quarter. 
Leef—Best cuts, 8 cts. sot second rate, 
Pickled pork—10 cents per Ib. 
Salt Pork—10 cents per lb. 
Fresh Pork —7 cents per Ib. 
artridges—60 cents per lb. 
Wild Ducks—-35 cents per pair. 
Live Chickens--$1.76 per dozen. 
Dressed Chickens—29 cents each. 
Jiard—-12 1-2 cents per lb. 
‘able Butter--25 cents per Ib. 
Fggs--15 cents per dozen. 
Apples 7 75 cents per bushel. 
Potatoes —35 to 4) cents per bushel. 
Honey—-15 cents per 1b. 
Onions—59 cents per bushel. 
T urnips—10 cents per bushel. 
Live ‘Turkeys—80 to 90 cents each. 


cents. 


32 celts. 


Pic tRON—pert 
PRAN--58 to GY cents per 


ONTONS=-per 
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E. K. Woodward, Ephraim Abboit+ 
WOODWARD & ABBOTT, Pvutisuens. 
Office, corner Fourth and Chesnut streets, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. 

Editor’s office and Printing oftice, in Ol. Post Office Baili- 
ing, north side of Chesnut street, between Third and Four! 

streets, eutrance on Old Pust Office alle ye 


TE RMS. 

THE VALLEY FARMER is published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 48 large octavo pages (i 
cluding 12 pages devoted to advertisements of matters 
{aterest tu farmers.) and is offered at the following rates:— 

Single copy, one year, - - - - $1 00 
Pour copies, $3; seven copies, $53 Fifteen copies, $1! 
TF Payments, in all cases, must be made in advances 


Remittances in guid coils, current bank hutes, or publdee 
stamps, maay be made by nail at vur risk. 

AGENTS.—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the 
eouutry are authorized to act as Agents, aud every friend» 
the enterprise is respecttwily requesicd ww ald in extent 
Hs Circulation. 

ADV ERTISING.—Advertisements are fuserted in the 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at 


the tullowing rates :—Oue fisertion of 12 lines, $15 
additiunai insertion, 50 cents; 12 Hines one year gue ei 

additional 12 ues ome year, @£3 oe pases one insert ly 
$75 each additional insertion, $5; one page, yearly, »” 





cards of wix littes or lcts; One years $4. 
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